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LITTLE BOBTAIL; 
OR, 


THE WRECK OF THE PENOBSCOT. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 





CHAPTER I. 
SIXTEEN YEARS BEFORE. 


6 [TF you do, Edward, you are noson of mine,” 

said the Honorable Peter Montague, 
wrathfully, to the young gentleman who stood 
before him with bowed head. ‘If you con- 
nect yourself in any manner with the family 





‘| irate old gentleman. 





of Richard Medway, I will disown you; I will 
never speak to you; I will never permit: you 
to come into my presence again!” 

‘¢ But, father — ” 

‘‘T won’t argue the matter,” interposed the 
‘You know that Med- 
way and I are sworn foes; that he has injured 
me in my prospects, in my name, and reputa- 
tion. I wouldn’t forgive him if he went down 
on his knees and sued for my pardon. He 
has injured me in that manner‘and to that de- 
gree that there is no possibility of reconcilia- 
tion.” 

‘* But Mr. Medway has no such feelings to- 
wards you. He respects you, in spite of your 
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differences,” added Edward Montague, in the 
gentlest of tones. 

‘*T don’t care what his feelings are towards 
me. After injuring me as he has, he can af- 
ford to be magnanimous. After robbing me 
of my hopes and my reputation, he can talk 
very flippantly about burying the hatchet. I 
tell you again there must be no relations of 
any kind between his family and mine. I am 
astonished and indignant, Edward, to think 
that you should allow yourself to be caught in 
any such trap.” 

‘*Trap, father!” exclaimed the young man, 
a slight flush of indignation spreading over 
his handsome face. 

‘** Yes, a trap, Edward,” stormed Mr. Monta- 
gue. “‘Iamarich man,—all the world knows 
it,—and you are my only son. I am worth 
a million of dollars, at the least, — not in book 
accounts and bad debts, but in real estate, 
stocks, bonds, and mortgages. You are a 
prize in the lottery, Edward.” 

The old man looked at his son with a sneer 
on his face, which was called forth by the 
thought that any one, least of all his bitter 
personal enemy, should aspire to hold any 
relations with this paragon of wealth. 

‘*T do not think that Sara Medway or her 
father covet your wealth,” added Edward, ina 
very mildly deprecatory tone. 

“You are nothing but a boy! you don’t 
know the world. You have been at your 
books till you are twenty-one years old, and 
now you are as innocent of all knowledge of 
the ways of men as a child in its cradle.” 

‘But, father, I know that Sara Medway is 
not an adventurer,” added Edward, who was 
more anxious to defend the lady implicated 
than himeelf. 5 

**You don’t know anything about it,” raved 
the old gentleman, angered anew by the protest 
of the son. . 

‘¢ She is as gentle as she is beautiful; and I 
am sure she is not capable of thinking a mer- 
cenary thought.” 

‘Stuff! You talk like a baby, that knows 
nothing of the world — that’s all.” 

‘*But you don’t know her,” suggested Ed- 
ward, who was actually so simple as to be- 
lieve that this consideration ought to have 
some influence upon the sentence of his fa- 
ther. 

“I know her father, and that’s enough. 
The chances are that she is like him. But, 
whether she is like him or not, there can be 
no relations between his family and mine. Do 
you understand me, Edward?” demanded the 
Honorable Mr. Montague, sternly. 
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‘<T think I do, sir.” 

“You think you do, you puppy!” thun- 
dered the old gentleman. 

‘*T was not aware that you were prejudiced 
against Miss Medway,” added Edward, mus- 
ing, as though he did not desire to understand 
his father. 

‘*T hate the whole race of them, and I will 
have nothing to do orsay to any of them; and 
you shall not, either.” 

The young man made no reply; and silence 
is sometimes more impudent, and sometimes 
expresses more firmness, than speech. At 
any rate, at this time and under these circum- 
stances, it indicated that Edward Montague had 
a mind, a will of his own, and that, though he 
did not wish to provoke his fatherto wrath, he 
intended to follow his own inclination, rather 
than consult the unreasonable prejudices of 
his father. Whether this was a correct inter- 
pretation of the son’s purposes or not, the 
father so regarded it, and his wrath increased 
accordingly. 

‘“*Tf I haven’t spoken plainly enough, I will 
leave you no chance of misunderstanding me. 
If you marry the girl, I willdisown you. Can 
you understand that? Ifyou marry her, I 
will never see you or speak to ySuagain. Do 
you think you can understand that? If you 
marry her, not a dollar of my property shalt 
ever be yours. Do you fully comprehend me? 
I mean all I say, literally and exactly. I 
won’t leave you even the hope of breaking 
my will when I am dead. I will give away 
every penny before I die. I will found a hos- 
pital, or an insane asylum for just such luna- 
tics as you are, and every dollar I possess 
shall be in its coffers before I am put in the 
ground. I hope you understand me, Ed- 
ward.” : 

“T think I do, sir,” replied the young man, 
sadly. 

“You think you do!” 

“It is not possible to misunderstand you, 
father; I fully understand your views.” 

‘¢ Well, what have you to say?” stormed the 
father. 

* “T do not see that anything can be said.” 

** Your intentions?” 

‘¢Of course I can only submit.” 

‘*You begin to be sensible. You are my 
son, my only son, Edward,” said the old gen- 
tleman, in a milder tone. ‘‘ Allmy hopes are 
in you. I have never been hard with you.” 

** You have not, father.” 

*¢ But I would rather lose every dollar I have 
in the world to-day, and begin life anew at the 
age of sixty, than see you the husband of Med- 
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way’s daughter. I mean just what I say, and 
nothing less. It would break my heart.” 

The young man wanted to say that it would 
break his heart not to be the husband of Sara 
Medway; but he had learned to temporize and 
be insincere before the unreasonable wrath of 
his father, and he was silent. 

‘* You are twenty-onenow. You have gone 
through college, and have only to study your 
profession. You needn’t make hard work of 
it, for you will not be obliged to drudge for a 
living; but you may wish to go. into politics, 
and as a lawyer you will succeed better. You 
shall have all the money you want. I have al- 
ready decided to give you an allowance of five 
thousand a year, and you can check it from 
the bank as you want it. Go to Europe for 
the next year or two, if you wish; travel in 
your own country first, if you like. Your 
health is somewhat shaken by your confine- 
ment in college, and a couple of years’ recre- 
ation will do you good. You needn’t hurry 
about your profession. Please yourself, Ed- 
ward, in everything except this Medway 
matter; and don’t let me hear another word 
about this girl; don’t go near her; don’t write 
to her.” 

The Honorable Mr. Montague, having deliv- 
ered himself of his harsh threat, and having 
smoothed it over in the most gingerly manner 
he could, walked out of the library, where the 
conversation had taken place. He evidently 
felt relieved, and, perhaps, thought that he 
had bravely met a great responsibility, and 
had done his whole duty faithfully to his son. 
He honestly believed that the Honorable Mr. 
Medway was a villain of the blackest dye, not 
only politically, but morally and socially; 
and, this postulate admitted, it followed, by 
his narrow reasoning, that Mrs. Medway, Miss 
Medway, and all that related to the fountain 
Medway were utterly vile and villanous. He 
hated the father, and he could not help hating 
the daughter. 

Mr. Montague was a Whig, and Mr. Medway 
was a Democrat; or Mr. Montague was a Dem- 
ocrat, and Mr. Medway was a Whig; we can- 
not tell just how this was; it is enough to 
say that they were on opposite sides in poli- 
tics. Mr. Montague was a wealthy man, and 
Mr. Medway was not; and both of them were 
nominated for Congress in the same district, 
in the State of Maine. It was a close contest, 
and party rancor was very bitter. Not only 
the public acts, but the private life of each 
candidate were criticised in the severest man- 
ner by the opposition; and an unbiassed spec- 
tator, believing all that was said, would have 
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promptly concluded that both of them were 
unmitigated scoundrels. Mr. Montague had 
a skeleton in an almost forgotten closet, and, 
somehow, this skeleton stalked out into the 
political arena, and perhaps frightened away 
some of its owner’s adherents. Perhaps it 
was a forgotten and repented sin; but Mr. 
Montague’s opponents made the most of it. 
Now, this gentleman, from certain circum- 
stances which need not be explained, was satis- 
fied that Mr. Medway had trotted out this skel- 
eton and held it up as a bugbear to the people, 
and he hated his rival with all his mind, heart, 
and soul. 

The election came, and Mr. Montague was 
defeated by a very small majority. He had 
been sure that he should be chosen, and the 
result intensified his hatred of his successful 
opponent to a degree which made it little short 
of insanity. Years hardly moderated its fer- 
vor, though it ceased to find frequent expres- 
sion. The hope of long years was frustrated; 
the crown of glory and success was denied 
him, he firmly believed, by the villany of his 
rival in exposing the skeleton in the closet. 
He was a defeated candidate. The prestige 
was against him; and, in the state of parties, 
he could not hope to be nominated again. His 
enemy had overwhelmed him once and for all. 

It is fair to say that Mr. Medway knew noth- 
ing about the skeleton, had not brought it 
forward, and did not even believe in its ex- 
istence. 

The Honorable Mr. Medway went to Con- 
gress, and was once re-elected, though he did 
not particularly distinguish himself as an or- 
ator or a blackguard. He was a quiet, sensi- 
ble man, who always voted on party lines. He 
had awife and one daughter, who endured 
Washington life for one term, but after this 
preferred to spend the winters with Mrs. Med- 
way’s sister in Brunswick. This lady’s hus- 
band was a professor in the college, and some 
of the students occasionally visited in his 
family. Edward Montague was one of this 
number. 

Sara Medway was a beautiful girl of his own 


age; and the young man, having been absent 


during the political contest, and neither know- 
ing nor caring anything about its merits or 
demerits, was stupid enough to fall in love 
with the professor's fair guest. He was very 
attentive to her, and the affair became town 
talk, as such affairs usually do. His father 
heard of it; but he had no opportunity to re- 
monstrate with him in a very decided manner 
until after Edward was graduated. When he 
went home, the interview we have narrated 
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occurred. The young man was confounded | 


at the violence of his father, and astonished to 
find that the old gentleman, who had always 
been indulgent to the last degree, even to his 
follies and vices, could be so harsh and im- 
placable. There could be no mistaking his 
father’s meaning; and Edward was obliged to 
accept the issue. 

Mr. Medway had finished his second con- 
gressional term, and come home with his 
family. Edward tried hard to obey his father, 
and travelled till October. When he returned 
he heard with dismay that Sara Medway was 
ill, and had some of the symptoms of incipi- 
ent consumption. He had not seen her for 
three months. Though not engaged, he was 
confident that she reciprocated his affection; 
and his conscience smote him as he thought 
his abrupt termination of their acquaintance 
might have affected her health. But Edward 
dreaded his father’s anger, while he could not 
wholly resist his impulses. 

One evening he stealthily called at the house 
of Mr. Medway, and was cordially welcomed 
by all, and especially by Sara. More than ever 
before he realized the depth of her affection, 
and traced in her looks, her tones, and:the 
blushes upon her pale cheek, the triumphal 
joy with which she again welcomed him to 
her presence. He could not tell her that he 
should come no more; but, while her mother 
left the room for a few moments, he spoke a 
whole volume in a few words, and she frankly 
declared her sentiments towards him. In a 
word, they were engaged. 

Before he bade her adieu for the night, her 
father came home. He knew his daughter’s 
preference, — not that she had in words be- 
trayed the secret of her soul, — and was re- 
joiced to see the young man. He expressed 
his satisfaction without reserve. Edward was 
troubled, not alone at the prospect of losing 
his father’s fortune, but with the fear of his 
father’s wrath. He dreaded the rupture that 
would separate the only son from his father. 
Mr. Medway invited him to smoke a cigar in 
the library. Edward disclosed what had passed 
between himself and Sara, and detailed his 
interview with his father. Mr. Medway was 
astonished and shocked at the unreasonable- 
ness of his late rival. Heknew that Mr. Mon- 
tague disliked him, avoided him, and refused 
to take part in any enterprise with him; but 
he had no suspicion of the ‘depth of his ha- 
tred. He was sorely troubled because his own 
presumed errors were visited upon his innocent 
daughter. 

Sara was sad and moody after Edward ceased 
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so suddenly to visit her, and her parents be- 
lieved that her health had been impaired by 
her sorrow. Her father hoped and believed 
that the return of Edward would prove to: be 
the panacea to restore her; and the young 
man’s confession appalled him. He could 
not counsel him to forsake fortune and family 
for his daughter’s sake, even while he feared 
that his refusal to do so would be fatal to her. 
He could give no advice, though the young 
man asked for it. He volunteered to conceal 
the fact of Edward’s visit, which was several 
times repeated with the same privacy. 

Sara’s health improved as her cheerfulness 
returned; but her physician dreaded the long, 
cold winter. About this time appeared a vol- 
ume entitled Gan-Eden, or Pictures of Cuba, 
which fell into Mr. Medway’shands. He read 
it, and was fully impressed with the desirable- 
ness of Cuba as a winter residence for con- 
sumptives. He suggested the thought to the 
doctor, and the result was, that Mr. Medway 
went to the island with his wife and daughter. 
Edward saw her before her departure, and their 
plighting was renewed, with the hope of meet- 
ing in the spring. 

When she had gone, he was moody and dis- 
contented. A few weeks later Tom Barkes- 
dale, his chum in college, who resided in New- 
Orleans, came to his home to spend a few 
days. Edward and his father were cour- 
teous and munificent hosts, and did all that 
was possible to make the guest happy. He 
was happy, but he could not help seeing that 
his old college friend was not. 

‘*What’s the matter with you, Ned?” said 
Tom, as they sailed in a small yacht on the 
bright waters of Penobscot Bay, on one of the 
soft days of the Indian summer. ‘ You are as 
blue as a Yankee whetstone.” 

‘Am I? I was not aware of it,” replied 
Edward, shaking off his moodiness for the mo- 
ment. 

‘“‘Yes, you are. If I stop talking for a mo- 
ment, you sink away into a gloomy dream. 
You seem to me to be half muddled. What 
ails you?” 

“O, nothing.” 

‘*T don’t believe you. You haven’t seemed 
at all natural since Icame. I hope I’m notin 
the way of anything.” 

“‘Certainly not, Tom. You are never in 
the way.” 

‘But, candidly and seriously, now, what 
ails you?” 

‘* Nothing at all ails me, my dear fellow. If 
anything did, I would tell you sooner than I 


; would my own father.’ ’ 
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‘* Not in love — are you, Ned?” added Tom, 
straightening up, and looking full into the 
face of his friend. ‘‘ By the way, where is the 
daughter of that member of Congress whom 
you used to be sweet upon?” ; 

‘* She has gone to Cuba to spend the win- 
ter,” replied Edward. 

‘*T see just how the land lies now. She has 
gone to Cuba for her health, and you are pin- 
ing away in solitude in the frozen north. But, 
Ned, didn’t you write me that the affair had 
slipped up, fallen through, or something of 
that sort?” 

‘‘T thought it had; but I didn’t know my- 
self,” replied the lover, with a sigh. 

‘*O,ho! Isee. She’sa beautiful girl. Upon 
my word, I envy you, Ned. If you hadn’t 
stepped in before me, my dear fellow, I should 
have fallen into that trap myself.” 

‘*Don’t say anything about a trap, Tom. 
You make me shudder.” 

‘* What ails you, Ned? Isn’t it all smooth — 
the course of true love, and all that sort of 
thing? _Has she given you the mitten?” 

‘*No, no. Everything is lovely so far as 
she is concerned.” .- 

‘Ts her father inimical? Does her mother 
dislike you, or her grandmother frown upon 
your hopes?” 

‘“‘No. Her father and mother are entirely 
satisfied to let the affair take its course.” 

‘“‘Then what are you moping about?” de- 
manded Tom. 

‘‘The opposition comes from my father,” 
answered Edward, as he tacked the boat, and 
stood off on a long stretch, evidently with the 
intention of telling his friend all about it. 

‘*What has your father to do with it?” 
asked Tom. 

‘* He dislikes her father.” 

‘*But, if I understand you correctly, you 
don’t purpose to marry her father.” 

‘« There is an old feud, a political affair, be- 
tween them. The row occurred while I was 
away from home, fitting for college,” added 
Edward, as he proceeded to disclose his pres- 
ent relations with Sara Medway, and to ex- 
plain the nature and intensity of his father’s 
opposition to the match. 

‘That's awkward, Ned,” saidTom. ‘Your 
governor is a hard case on a feud.” 

‘*But in everything else he is as indulgent 
as he can be. I tried to be dutiful, even in a 
matter of this kind; and I did not see Miss 
Medway for three months. Then I heard she 
was ill, and my conscience reproached me. I 
called to see her. Tshall never forget the ex- 
pression of joy she bestowed upon me. She 





igas much attached to me as I am to her, and 
I know that if I desert her she will die of 


grief.” 
“You have a good opinion of yourself, 
Ned.” : 


“‘Tam inearnest. I think so. I made the 
first advances, not she —” 

‘*T should hope not,” laughed Tom. 

‘* And for that reason I feel a sense of re- 
sponsibility, in addition to my devotion to 
Sara. Now you know all. What can Ido?” 

‘*Upon my word, Ned, that’s a hard ques- 
tion; and a man must be a Solon to advise 
you.” 

‘You are the sole un who can advise me, 
Tom,” replied Edward, with a sickly smile. 

‘¢That’s a lovesick pun. You are in a tight 
place. If you hold on, you will be frozen to 
death; if you let go, you will be burned to 
death. ButIam inclined to think, my dear 
fellow, from what I have seen of you since I 
came here, that there is still a third considera- 
tion. If you obey your governor, the girl 
will die of grief; if you marry her, you lose 
fortune and father; but if you retain fortune 
and father, you may die of grief yourself. 
You are moping now; you look pale, and the 
situation is wearing upon you.” 

“But what can I do?” 

“Tl tell you. I’m going to read law this 
winter with Colonel Bushnell, in New Orleans. 
Come with me, and we will read law together. 
Before spring we shall be able to solve the 
problem.” 

The boat returned to the town. Edward 
liked the plan, for Louisiana was nearer Cuba 
than Maine was. His father did not seriously 
object; and in another fortnight both the 
young men were in the Crescent City. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE END OF A SAD STORY. 


In New York Edward Montague mailed a 
letter to Sara Medway. Before he had been 
in New Orleans a week her answer came to 
him. She was better; her cough had entirely 


left her, and she slept well. Nothing was 


needed to make her happy but his presence. 

“Go, Ned; go, by all means,” said Tom 
Barkesdale. 

‘¢ But my father —” 

‘‘ Never mind your father,” interposed Tom, 
whose impetuous southern temperament could 
hardly brook the cold caution of his friend. 

‘*T promised to write to him at least once a 
a month.” 

** Do so, then.” 
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‘* But my letters will betray me.” 

‘* Date them at New Orleans a day or two 
ahead, and send them to me under cover. I 
will mail them here, and your father will be- 
lieve you are in this city all the time.” 

‘*That’s a mean deception,” said Edward, 
whose impulses were rather above such con- 
duct. 

‘* All is fair in love and war,” laughed Tom. 
** Your letters from home will come here, and 
I will forward them to you.” 

Under the temptation that beset him, Ed- 
ward did not long consider this scheme before 
he adopted it; and he went to Havana in the 
steamer which had brought the letter from 
Sara. The Medways were still in the city, for 
the cottage at Limonar, which was to be their 
residence, was not yet ready for their recep- 
tion. On his arrival Edward found father 
and daughter plunged in the deepest grief. 
However the climate agreed with Sara, it did 
not agree with her mother. She was taken 
sick in a sudden and violent manner, and in 
less than three days she breathed her last, 
though she was attended by the most skilful 
resident and foreign physicians. 

Edward’s office was now that of comforter, 
and his presence alone seemed to save the 
stricken ones from utter despair. Both father 
and daughter leaned upon him, and he faith- 
fully discharged the duties which devolved 
upon him. After the funeral of Mrs. Medway, 
Edward conducted Mr. Medway and Sara to 
their new home at Limonar. Ina few weeks 
the poignancy of their grief was abated; but 
Edward’s presence seemed to be even more 
necessary than ever. Tom Barkesdale for- 
warded his letters and cashed his drafts in 
New Orleans; and the Honorable Mr. Monta- 
gue in Maine had no suspicion that his son 
was not reading law in the Crescent City. 

Two months after the death of Mrs. Med- 
way, Edward Montague was privately married, 
by an English clergyman, to Sara Medway. 
The circumstances seemed to justify the break- 
ing through of the ordinary proprieties which 
regulate the interval between a funeral and a 
wedding. This event seemed to sweep away 
all the clouds which lowered over the happi- 
ness of the young people. 


Edward had made up his mind to face the 


wrath of his father, but he desired to postpone 
the tempest as long as possible. He wrote to 
Tom a full account of the step he had taken, 
and that worthy assured him he could conceal 
his marriage for an indefinite period. The 
young husband did not flatter himself that 
even a year could elapse before the momen- 





tous secret would be exposed. There were 
scores of invalids at Limonar, but, fortunately, 
none who recognized him or the Medways. 
He was very happy in his new relation, and 
the health of his wife appeared to be com- 
pletely restored. 

Letters came regularly from his father — 
brief, business-like epistles, in which the old 
gentleman, in his clumsy way, expressed his 
affection for his son. Edward used his spare 
time in reading law and studying the Spanish 
language. 

In the ‘spring Edward’s letters, in accord- 
ance with a suggestion from Tom, began to 
hint at a trip to the Rocky Mountains, for it 
was hardly possible for the young couple to 
spend the summer in Cuba. In May Edward 
went to New Orleans with his wife, but was 
very careful to avoid public places. Two 
months later, attended by Tom, the party 
went up the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, 
and spent the summer in a quiet village. From 
this point Edward went home to pass a month 
with his father, in order to remove any suspi- 
cion in the old gentleman’s mind, if any had 
been created; but the old gentleman had never 
received even a hint of the new relation of his 
spn. 

The news of Mrs. Medway’s death had 
reached the town, and it was known that Sara 
and her father were spending the winter in the 
west. This intelligence had been communi- 
cated by Mr. Medway, who, of course, did not 
allude to the marriage of his daughter. 

After spending a month at home, Edward 
departed for the west, saying that he was to 
meet Tom Barkesdale at St. Louis, and, after 
a trip to the Rocky Mountains, they would re- 
turn to New Orleans, and resume their law 
studies. The young man wrote to his father 
from the place where he joined his wife and 
father-in-law. In the autumn the party went 
to the south, and, as soon as it was prudent 
to do so, Edward, his wife, and Mr. Medway 
returned to Cuba. The cottage at Limonar 
was just as they had left it, and they resumed 
their quiet domestic life as before. Edward 
had observed, with fear and trembling, that 
some of the consumptive symptoms of his wife 
appeared while she was atthe north. Indeed, 
she had brought back with her a hacking 
cough, which, however, soon yielded to the 
softening influence of the climate. 

Limonar is but a short distance from Ma- 
tanzas, by railroad, and either Mr. Medway or 
Edward was obliged to visit the city occasion- 
ally, to procure the comfofts and luxuries not 
to be had in a country village. 





















Sara’s knowledge of Spanish was very lim- 
ited, though by this time Edward spoke it 
quite fluently. Her Spanish servants were a 
constant perplexity to her, and she very much 
desired to obtain an English or American wo- 
man to perform the ordinary offices of the 
household. On one of his visits to the city 
Edward met an American woman in great dis- 
tress. Her husband was a cooper, with whom 
she had come from a seaport town in Maine, 
to better their fortunes. High wages tempted 
him to remain through the summer; but as 
late as October he fell a victim to yellow fever. 
He had sent most of his surplus funds home, 
and his widow soon exhausted her scanty sup- 
ply of money. Instead of applying to the 
American consul, she went to live with an 
English family as a nurse. But there she was 
taken sick herself, and was sent away from her 
comfortable home to a boarding-house, lest 
she should communicate some contagious dis- 
ease to her employer’s family. Here she had 
contracted a debt which she could not pay, 
and was seeking a friend to assist her, when 
she met Edward in a shop. Hearing him 
speak English, she addressed him. 

Though Mrs. Wayland desired only to return 
to her home in Maine, Edward prevailed upon 
her to go with him to Limonar. He paid her 
debts, provided her with everything she need- 
ed, and offered her large wages. All were so 
kind and indulgent to her that she soon be- 
came much attached to her new friends. When 
she had been a month at the cottage, Edward 
Montague became the happy father of a fine 
boy. 

But with this joy came the heaviest of sor- 
rows. Sara’s health began to fail, and the 
incipient malady which had been working 
upon her physical frame so silently for years 
rapidly developed itself. The delicious cli- 
mate had lost its influence; and when the boy 
was only three months old, his mother breathed 
her last. Edward and Mr. Medway were 
stunned by the blow, and wept as those with- 
out hope. The young wife was buried by the 
side of the mother in the cemetery near Ha- 
vana. 

There was no longer any motive for the sur- 
vivors to remain in Cuba. Limonar had lost 
all its glory now, and Edward could not endure 
the sight of the familiar localities which had 
been hallowed by the presence of his lost 
wife. Mr. Medway was alone in the world. 
His own health was feeble, and he desired 
only to return to his native land. His spirit 
was broken, and all this world seemed to have 
passed away. It was decided that Mr. Med- 
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way, with Mrs. Wayland and the child, should 
take the steamer for New York, and return to 
Maine, while Edward went home by the way 
of New Orleans. 

Much as the young father had loved his boy 
before, he appeared to be in a measure indif- 
ferent to him now. His wife and child were 
a real joy; but the boy alone only reminded 
him of her whom he had lost. 

When the steamer arrived at New York, 
Mr. Medway was too feeble to travel. Mrs. 
Wayland was a faithful nurse to him; but her 
charge died in a week after he landed. The 
last of the family was gone. His remains 
were sent home, and Mrs. Wayland and the 
child went with them. She knew the whole 
of the story we have related; and, in his last 
illness, Mr. Medway had impressed upon her 
mind, in the strongest manner, the necessity 
of entire secrecy in regard to his daughter’s 
marriage and the paternity of the child. If 
Edward chose to acknowledge it, he would do 
so in due time. 

Mrs. Wayland had no relations to trouble 
themselves about her affairs; and when she 
appeared in Camden, which had been the res- 
idence of her husband, no one thought of ask- 
ing whether or not the child was herown. She 
volunteered no information on this subject; 
and, recovering the money which her husband 
had sent home, she was comfortably situated 
for the present. She found a good boarding- 
place, and devoted herself wholly to the little 
one, who already occupied a large place in her 
affections. 

Edward Montague went to New Orleans, 
and when he presented himself before his col- 
lege friend, he looked like another man, so 
severe had been the workings of his grief upon 
him. Tom Barkesdale pressed his hand in 
silence, for he had already been informed by 
letter of the sad event of the last month. 

‘¢It is all over with me now, Tom,” said he, 
gloomily, as the tears gathered in his hollow 
eyes. 

** Don’t take it so hardly, Ned. Time soft- 
ens the severest trials.’’ 

“Not mine. 
now.” 

‘No, you are not. Don’t give up the battle 
so. Be aman.” 

‘*T can be nothing now. I shall go home, 
and let my life ebb out with my sorrows.” 

“Don’t go home as you are now. You will 
only make your father miserable. You have 
no right to do that.” 

‘*T must tell him all.” 

** Don’t do it, Ned.” 


I am ready to die myself 
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‘¢ Why not?” 

‘*Tt will only vex and torment your govern- 
or to no purpose. He js an old man, and can- 
not live many years more. Don’t disturb him 
with the reflection that you have disobeyed 
him.” 

‘* But my child!” 

‘*Keep the child in the shade for a few 
years,” said Tom; and Edward fully under- 
stood him. ‘One of these days you can ac- 
knowledge it, and all will be well. Out of 
regard to your father’s happiness you ought to 
keep still.” 

‘“As my wife is dead now, I hope he will 
forgive me.” 

‘* Perhaps he would, perhaps not. What is 
the use of stirring up the waters and making 
a storm, when everything is quiet now?” 

‘*But my father cannot help seeing that 
something has happened to me. I can never 
be as I was before.” 

‘* Wait and see,” replied the more philo- 
sophic young man. 

A letter came from Mr. Montague a few 
days later. It was in the usual quiet tone, 
with the gossip. and news of the town. Ed- 
ward dreaded the thought of disturbing the 
serenity of his father’s life. He felt now that 
he ought not to have deceived the old gentle- 
man; that it would have been better to face 
his wrath. He was sure that his own and 
Sara’s happiness required that he should marry 
her; and he could not reproach himself for 
this step.. But by this miserable deception — 
successful as it had been—he had stepped 
from the high plane of honor and truth: He 
was utterly dissatisfied with himself; and all the 
more so because he realized that his wife was 


. worthy of all the sacrifice he could have made 


for her sake. Tom Barkesdale reasoned from 
a different point of view, and insisted that the 
matter was best as it was. Edward had done 
right in marrying Sara, and it was quite proper 
to save Mr. Montague from the pain and mis- 
ery of a useless opposition. 

Then came another letter, from Mrs. Way- 
land, announcing her safe arrival in New York 
and the illness of Mr. Medway. 

‘*T must go to New York at once,” said 
Edward. 

‘*Don’t you do it. You will undo every- 
thing that has been done, if youdo. Probably 
Mr. Medway has been seasick overmuch. He 
will be all right in a few days. Wait till you 
hear again, at least.” 

He did wait, and the next letter informed 
him of the death of his father-in-law, and 
that his remains had been sent to his friends 





in Maine. Mrs. Wayland added that she 
should go to Camden at once, where a letter 
from him would reach her. 

‘Tt is no use for you to go now, Ned,” said 
Tom. ‘You can dono good.” | : 

‘*T ought to have gone before.” 

‘* As you didn’t go before, it cannot be helped. 
Your father thinks you are diligently reading 
law in the office of Colonel Bushnell, in New 
Orleans. We can’t help the past; but I advise 
you to deceive him no longer.” 

** What do you mean?” 

‘“*Go into the office and read law with all 
your might. Then you will be deceiving him 
no longer. You will be doing just what he 
thinks you are doing,” replied Tom, lightly. 

*¢ And not tell him of the past?” 

‘Certainly not.” 

Edward felt the need of some occupation, 
and he accepted the connselof his friend. He 
studied day and night, for he could not join in 
any of the pleasures of the city, or go into the 
gay society which Tom frequented. He wrote 
to Mrs. Wayland, enclosing a considerable sum 
of money; but he forbade her writing to him, 
lest the fact of a letter to him from Camden 
should connect him with the child. It was a 
groundless fear; but he had now fully resolved 
not to disturb his father’s peace by acknowl- 
edging his own disobedience. 

For four months he studied so diligently that — 
his friend began to fear he would impair his 
health. Every day found him more cheerful 
than the last; and it was plain enough that 
youth and time were rapidly conquering his 
grief. He began to go into society again, and 
the presence of the ladies was not altogether 
repulsive to him. In June, with Tom as his 
companion, he went home to spend the 
summer. 

His father commented upon his altered ap- 
pearance; but Tom insisted that it was be- 
cause he had studied so hard. He had not 
only read law, but had learned the Spanish 
language, so that he could converse fluently 
in it. The vacation wonderfully recruited his 
health, and in the autumn the students re- 
turned to their southern home. Edward stud- 
ied as diligently as ever. Youth had wholly 
conquered his grief, and he was as before. He 
sent money regularly to Mrs. Wayland; but 
he expressed no desire to see his child, though 
he declared to Tom that the little one still had 
a place in his heart, and that he intended at 
some future time to acknowledge it. 

Edward boarded with his friend’s father, who 
had a daughter. She was but sixteen when 
Edward first became a member of the family. 
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She was nineteen now, and the young north- | He was an officer in the war, has been to the 
erner began to be tenderly impressed towards | state legislature as a representative, and the 
her, though his attentions did not begin till | honors of a senatorship are still before him. 
his wife had been dead over a year. The at- | Like the other distinguished men we have in- 
traction was mutual, and Edward wrote to | troduced, he is the father of only one child by 
his father about it. The old gentleman was | his second marriage, a pretty daughter, who 
pleased, and facetiously remarked that he had | is the idol of both parents, and particularly 
all along supposed there was something or | of the Honorable Mr. Montague. 
somebody in New Orleans, besides Tom or Edward Montague has all of this world’s 
the law, that had drawn him there for three | goods which are required to make a man hap- 
winters. He hadn’t the slightest objection. | py; he has a beautiful and loving wife, a 
Edward could zow please himself in that re- | beautiful and affectionate daughter, a kind 
spect, as inevery other. The ‘‘now” was heav- | and indulgent father still. All the world re- 
ily underscored, and the son had no difficultyin | gards him as a happy man; but he is not en- 
understanding his meaning. It was known |! tirely so, for he cannot be satisfied with his 
that all the Medways were dead, and the Hon- | past life. He cannot help thinking of the de- 
orable Mr. Montague could no longer object | ception he practised upon his father, and still 
to any match his heir might choose to make. | fears that some unexpected event will disclose 
The marriage was deferred till the next | his misconduct. His wife shares his great 
year, when Edward’s father and mother made | secret, for, before he married her, a sense of 
a winter tourto New Orleans. The great event | honor compelled him to make her his confi- 
was duly chronicled in the newspapers, and | | dante, which he did in the presence of her 
the young couple made a bridal tour to Eu- | brother, who vouched for the truth of all he 
rope, where they spent a year. On their re- | said. He can never be entirely at peace while 
turn an elegant residence, next to the Honor- | his father lives. 
able Mr. Montague’s, in one of the finest | Mrs. Wayland married again; but Edward 
towns on Penobscot Bay, awaited them. | continued to send her at the rate of ten dol- 
Edward practised law in a mild way, but | lars a week for the care of his son, who still 
never made any great figure in his profession. | passes as her own child. After this marriage 
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of the nurse, the father of the boy was vexed 
by a new fear. He saw that it was possible 
for her husband to probe the secret through 
his letters and remittances; so he ceased to 
write letters, or to send money by mail as be- 
fore. Once a year, when Tom Barkesdale came 
north to spend his summer vacation, he sent 
him with the money to deliver into her own 
hands. 

Strange as it may seem, Edward has not 
seen his boy since he parted with him on board 
of the steamer at Havana. When he thinks 
of the little one he cannot but reproach him- 
self for the past.. He feels that he has wronged 
the boy, and fears that his own emotions might 
betray him in the presence of the child. He 
is vexed by a score of fears which he cannot 
define. The guide and standard of his life is 
honor rather than religious principle, which is 
the only safe guide and standard. His con- 
science reproaches him for what he has done, 
and for what he has left undone. He feels 
that he has dishonored the memory of his lost 
wife, and that his conduct is a continued wrong 
to his child. Like thousands of others, he 
shuns that which might lead him into the path 
of truth and right. He pays liberally for the 
support of his boy, and tries to persuade him- 
self that he is doing all that honor requires of 
him. 

All this is but the introduction to our story; 
and with the next chapter we step over a period 
of more than a dozen years. 


CHAPTER III. 
LITTLE BOBTAIL. 


‘“‘Wuat have you done with it, Robert?” 
demanded Ezekiel Taylor, a coarse, rough man 
of forty, who was partially intoxicated and 
very angry. ‘‘You and your mother’ve hid 


‘that jug of rum.” 


Robert looked at Mrs. Taylor, who was mak- 
ing bread at the table, but he did not deem it 
prudent to make any reply. That jug was the 
evil genius of the little household. It had 
transformed Ezekiel Taylor from an honest, 
industrious, and thriving man, into a mean, 
lazy, and thriftless drunkard. It had brought 
misery and contention into the little house 
which he had bought and paid for before his 
marriage. He was a cooper by trade, and 
had set upin business for himself; but his dis- 
solute habit had robbed him of his shop, and 
reduced him first to a journeyman and then 
to a vagabond. He earned hardly enough to 
pay for the liquor he consumed; but, some- 
aow, — and how was the mystery which per- 





plexed everybody who knew the Taylors, — 
the family always had enough to eat and good 
clothes to wear. Years before, he had, under 
the pretence of buying a shop in which to set 
up in business again, mortgaged his house for 
five hundred dollars, and his wife had signed 
away her right of dower in the premises, with- 
out a suspicion of anything wrong. But the 
money was quickly squandered, and Squire 
Gilfilian, who had the mortgage, threatened 
to take the place, though the interest was paid 
with tolerable regularity by the wife. 

Ezekiel worked a little when he was sober; 
but a day of industry was sure to be followed 
by aspree. He could procure a few drinks at 
the saloons; but as soon as he began to be 
tipsy, even the saloon keepers refused to fur- 
nish him more, for the public sentiment of the 
place fiercely condemned them. The cooper 
had worked a day and obtained a jug of rum. 
After breakfast he had gone into the village 
and drank two or three times, and when he 
could procure no more liquor there, he came 
home to continue his spree on the stock he 
had before laid in. The jug had been concealed - 
in the wood-shed, where Robert had discovered 
it. It suggested evil to himself and his mother, 
abuse and even personal violence. - As he af- 
terwards explained it, he saw a storm brewing, 
and, like a prudent sailor, he had prepared for 
it, or prepared to avert it, by taking the jug 
down to the steamboat wharf and dropping it 
upon the rocks below, where the rising tide 
soon covered the pieces, and for a time con- 
cealed the evidences of the deed. 

‘¢ What have you done with it, you villain?” 
repeated the angry head of the family, looking 
first at the boy and then at his wife. 

**T haven’t seen it, and didn’t know you had 
any jug,” replied Mrs. Taylor. 

‘Don’t lie to me about it,” stormed Ezekiel. 
‘You can’t fool me. I left that jug in the 
wood-shed, and ’taint there now. It couldn’t 
have gone off without any help.” 

‘¢ T haven’t touched it,” repeated Mrs. Tay- 
lor. 

‘*Yes, you have; you know you have,” add- 
ed the tippler, demonstrating with a clinched 
fist towards her. 

**T tell you I haven’t seen it.” 

‘*T say you have,” said Ezekiel, shaking his 
fist in her face; ‘‘ you know you have; and if 
you don’t tell me what you’ve done with it, 
it’ll go hard with you.” 

‘¢She hasn’t seen it, and don’t know any- 
thing at all about it,” interposed Robert, in 
order to turn the wrath of the inebriate from 
his mother. 
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“Then you do, you villain,” said Ezekiel, 
turning sharply upon the youth. 

The boy did not make any reply. 

‘*What have you done with it?” cried the 
angry cooper. 

‘* Mother knows nothing at all about it; she 
hasn’t touched it, and didn’t know there was 
any jug there.” 

Mrs. Taylor suspended work and looked 
earnestly at the boy. She understood by his 
manner that he had removed the jug, and she 
dreaded the consequences of her husband’s 
wrath. Ezekiel continued to repeat his ques- 
tion in his drunken frenzy, and to demonstrate 
violently with his fist at the youth. He turned 
again upon his wife, and accused her of being~ 
a party to the removal of the jug; but Rob- 
ert’s only object seemed to be to shield her from 
his wrath. 

‘“*T tell you again, she don’t know anything 
at all about it,” said he, at last. ‘‘I did the 
business myself; and that jug has gone up. 
It won’t hold any more rum.” 

‘*What did you do with it, you villain?” 
gasped Ezekiel. 

‘“*T dropped it off the railroad wharf upon 
the rocks; and there isn’t a piece left of it big 
enough to stop a mouse hole.” 

“You did — did you?” 

**T did,” added Robert, desperately, as he 
braced himself to brave the consequences of 
his bold deed. 

‘¢ What business had you to meddle with my 
property?” demanded Ezekiel, furiously. 

‘Tt was a kind of property that don’t make 
any man the richer,” replied the youth. 

‘* Who told you to do it?” asked the inebri- 
ate, glancing at his wife. 

‘* Noone told me, and no one knew anything 
about it.” . 

‘*Then I'll teach you to steal my property! 
T’ll take it out of your hide, you rascal.” 

“There isn’t any of it in my hide, and I 
don’t mean there ever shall be.” 

Ezekiel took down a clothes-stick which was 
hanging against the wall, and with it he made 
a dive and a plunge at Robert. The boy was 
too active to be caught by a man whose foot- 
ing was none too steady. He easily dodged 
the blows which were aimed at him, till the 
tippler, out of breath from his exertions, placed 
himself before the door to prevent the escape 
of the culprit, and there rested himself from 
the fatigue of the onslaught. 

** Don’t you strike that boy,” said Mrs. Tay- 
lor, warmly, and she had before essayed to 
suspend the strife. 

Yes, I will! I'll flog him within an inch 





of his life. I'll teach him to meddle with my 
property,” gasped Ezekiel. 

‘* If you do, I’ll leave this house, and never 
come into it again. I won’t have no such go- 
ings on where I am,” said the woman, warmly 
and energetically. 

‘‘That’s right, mother; you leave,” added 
Robert, who had remained in the room only 
to turn the wrath of the husband from her to 
himself. 

‘* He shan’t hurt you, Robert. I’llstand up 
for you to the end,” added Mrs. Taylor, as she 
passed into her chamber, which was next to 
the ‘‘ living-room.” 

‘*T don’t care who goes nor who stays. I 
ain’t a going to have any such works as this,” 
continued Ezekiel, as he gathered himself up 
for another attack. ‘‘I ain’t a going to have 
my property, that cost money, destroyed, and 
you won’t want to do such a thing again, I can 
tell you.” 

The angry man rushed towards Robert, who 
stood near the door which opened into the 
front entry; but he knew that it was locked, 
and so he did not attempt to escape in that 
direction. Being in the corner, his furious as- 
sailant attempted to pin him there; but Rob- 
ert, by a flank movement, reached the door 
which led to the wood-shed, and passedout. He 
was closely pursued by Ezekiel; but the tipsy 
man might as well have attempted to catch a 
wild antelope. The boy dodged around the 
wood-shed and other buildings till he had 
thrown his pursuer off the track; then he went 
to the back window of his mother’s cham- 
ber to assure himself that she was still safe. 
She was putting on her bonnet and shawl, 
with the evident intention of leaving the 
house. i 

“Did he strike you, Robert?” she asked, 
through the open window, with more of indig- 
nation than terror in her manner. 

‘*Not he,” replied Robert. ‘‘Ican keep out 
of his way easy enough.” 

**Don’t go near him again—that’s a good 
boy. There’s no knowing what he may do. 
He’s as ugly as sin when he has had two or 
three glasses and wants more.” 

‘¢ But where are you going, mother! ” asked 

the boy. 
_ I don’t know where to go yet; but I’m not 
going to stay here to-day. I can’t bear it any 
longer.. You will keep out of his way — won't 
you, Robert?” , 

“T’m not afraid of him; but I’m going out 
a fishing as soon as the tide makes enough to 
get the boat off.” 

‘Well, ’ll go up and spend the day with 
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Mrs. Paine,” added Mrs. Taylor. ‘‘I hope 
your father will get over it before night.” 

“I’ve got about enough of this, mother; 
and if it wasn’t for you, I'd clear out this very 
day.” 

**Don’t leave me yet, Robert,”’ pleaded the 
poor woman. ‘I mean to leave him myself 
if he don’t behave better. He shan’t abuse 
you.” 

‘*T don’t mean he shall. ButI think I can 
take care of myself better than you can of 
yourself.” 

Mrs. Taylor did not think so; but she did 
not dispute the point. The approach of Eze- 
kiel caused the youth to beat another retreat; 
but, from the other side of the street, he saw 
his mother leave the house and walk towards 
the village. Satisfied that she was safe from 
the wrath of her brutal husband, he soon fol- 
lowed her, though he did not overtake her, 
for his course, after a short distance, led him 
in another direction. 

‘*T’m glad that man is not my father,” mut- 
tered Robert to himself, as he walked towards 
the village. 

A knowledge of this fact had come to him 
only a few days before, and it was a great re- 
lief to him, for certainly there was no meaner 
man in Camden than Ezekiel Taylor. He was 
sorry that he had ever been permitted even to 
bear his name. He was sixteen years old, 
though, for his age, he was rather short. But 
he was a stout, wiry, athletic little fellow. He 
was just as much puzzled as the rest of the 
town’s people to know how his mother con- 
trived to feed and clothe herself and him, when 
it was patent to everybody that her husband 
spent all that he earned for rum. She always 
had money enough to buy a beefsteak and to 
pay her store bill. When everything seemed 
to have ‘‘ gone to the dogs,” and his last suit 
of clothes was out at the elbows, she aston- 
ished him by getting a new suit. The coat 
had very brief skirts, after the fashion then 
prevailing. On his short, stubbed form, it 
gave hima peculiar appearance, which prompt- 
ly attracted the attention of his companions, 
when he went to church and Sunday school, 
after a long absence caused by the want of 
suitable clothing. The boys called him ‘“‘ Bob 
Taylor;” but when this coat appeared they 
cut off one syllable, and made his cognomen 
‘* Bobtail,” which soon became ‘“ Little Bob- 
tail,” for he was often called little Bob Tay- 
lor before, by the larger boys. 

Robert was disposed to resent all these lib- 
erties with his name; but as Squire Gilfilian, 
the hotel keeper, and the deputy collector of 
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the port, good-naturedly adopted the fashion 
of the youngsters, he was compelled to acqui- 
esce. After all, there was not much difference 
between Little Bobtail and little Bob Taylor, 
certainly not enough to quarrel about. 

Robert went to the post-office, not because 
he expected any letters, — for he had no cor- 
respondence, — but because a great many peo- 
ple went there when the mail arrived. He was 
always ready to make a quarter when an op- 
portunity presented. He spent half his time 
on the water in the summer, and knew all 
about a boat. Sometimes the strangers at the 
hotel wanted him to go out with them, and 
indicate the best places to catch cod, haddock, 
and mackerel, and sometimes there was an 
errand to be done. 

*¢ Little Bobtail!” shouted the post-master 
through his window, as Robert entered the of- 
fice. 

He went up to the window, and asked what 
was wanted. 

“Here is a letter for ‘Squire Gilfilian, who 
was in a desperate hurry to get it, if one came,” 
added the post-master. ‘ Will you carry it up 
to his office?” ’ 

‘* Yes, sir,” replied Little Bobtail, promptly. 

‘“‘Here is another for Captain Chinks. I 
think he is at the squire’s office, for they just 
went up the street together. You may as well 
take it along.” 

Robert took the two letters, and hastened 
to the squire’s office. As he entered, Captain 
Chinks came out of the rear apartment, where 
the lawyer held his private conferences with 
his clients. 

“¢ Here’s a letter for you, sir,” said Robert, 
as he handed one of them to the captain, who 
immediately tore it open. 

“‘ Thank you, Little Bobtail,” said Captain 
Chinks, taking a quarter in scrip from his vest 
pocket, and giving it to him. 

‘“‘T am very much obliged to you, Captain 
Chinks,” replied Robert, glad to earn a quar- 
ter so easily. ‘Is Squire Gilfilian in that 
room?” 

‘Yes; but he’s busy.” 

‘*T have a letter for him.” 

‘Put it on the table, and he will find it 
when he comes out; on his writing-desk, 
there.” 

Little Bobtail tossed the letter on the desk, 
and left the office, thinking only of the quar- 
ter he had just made, and how he should in- 
vest it to the best advantage in provisioning 
the old boat with which he intended to go a 
fishing that day. A sheet of gingerbread and 
a “hunk of cheese,” as he expressed it, seemed 
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to suit the emergencies of the occasion; and 
after purchasing these articles, he walked down 
the road leading to the Portland steamboat 
wharf. He had gone but a short distance be- 
fore he overtook Captain Chinks, who was 
reading the letter he had just received as he 
walked along the plank sidewalk. 

Captain Chinks, who was, possibly, a dis- 
tant relative of him of the horse-marines, 
though his name had become corrupted, was 
a man of doubtful reputation. The officials 
of the custom-house kept a sharp eye upon 
him, and endeavored to connect him with a 
certain irregular transaction, whereby sundry 
cases of brandy and sundry boxes of cigars 
had come into Camden without paying tribute 
to the majesty of the custom-house. The 
goods were seized, and duly confiscated; but 
there was a link wanting in the chain of tes- 
timony which connected Captain Chinks with 
the affair. Robert supposed he had been con- 
sulting Squire Gilfilian about the matter; and 
the youth judged from the angry look of the 
captain that the lawyer had not been able to 
afford him any satisfaction. 

Captain Chinks read his letter, and made 
his way down to the steamboat wharf. As 
Bobtail ran his old boat by the end of the pier, 
he saw the man of doubtful reputation go on 
board of the steamer, and noticed him on her 
deck when she started. 

That afternoon Robert sold a good mess of 
fish at the market, and went home to the cot- 
tage, which was on the road leading to the 
steamboat wharf. Ezekiel was not there, but 
his mother was. As the tippler could not ob- 
tain the liquor for a spree, he had become so- 
ber. He went to work the next day, and a 
temporary peace was patched up. He offered 
no violence to the boy while he was sober, but 
this was only forabrief period. In a few days 
he obtained another jug of rum, and Robert 
and his mother were obliged to abandon the 
house to him. 

On this forenoon Robert went to the post- 
office as usual. He had not been on the water 
since the day he had carried the letters to Squire 
Gilfilian’s office, for the reason that he.could 
not obtain a boat, for he was not the owner 
of the old craft in which he generally sailed. 
She belonged to a boatman by the name of 
Prince, who managed a larger Newport boat, 
in which he conveyed passengers from the ho- 
tel, and others, upon excursions on the bay. 
Anybody who wanted the old boat took her, 
without the formality of asking the owner’s 
leave, though Robert, being a boy, was not 
quite so independent as others; but Prince 
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was a good fellow, and allowed him to use her 
whenever she was not taken by somebody else. 
But Robert had borrowed her for the day, and 
secured her near the cottage the night before, 
so that she could not be used till the tideserved. 

‘* Little Bobtail! ” shouted the post-master. 

‘¢ What, sir?” 

‘*Didn’t I give you a letter for Squire Gil- 
filian about a week ago?” 

‘Yes, sir, you did.” 

‘¢ What did you do with it?” 

‘* Laid it on the desk in his office,” replied 
Robert, wondering what all these questions 
could mean. 

‘He never got it.” 

‘“‘Didn’t he? Well, I put it on his desk,” 
added the boy, startled and annoyed at the 
situation. 

Just then the squire himself entered the 
office, and confirmed the statement of the post- 
master. The lawyer questioned Little Bobtail 
sharply, perhaps rather from his professional 
habit than because he suspected the youth of 
anything wrong. 

‘¢T put it on your desk, sir; and that is all 
I know about it. Captain Chinks was in your 
office at the time, and he told me to put it on 
the desk,” said Robert, stoutly. 

‘“‘Now I remember, I gave Bobtail a let- 
ter for Captain Chinks at the same time,” add- 
ed the post-master. 

“Yes, sir; and I gave it to him in the 
squire’s office.” 

‘Well, we will look the matter up when 
Captain Chinks comes back. He has been 
away a week now,” added the lawyer. 

Robert was vexed. He was not directly ac- 
cused of stealing the letter, but he did not 
like the sharp questions which the squire asked 
him. He left the office, and, after buying a 
sheet of gingerbread and. some cheese, he 
hastened down to the old boat, which was now 
afloat. He had put a bucket of clams into her 
the night before, for bait, and otherwise pre- 
pared the boat for a cruise. The wind was 
pretty fresh from the westward, and he went 
off wing-and-wing before it. He tried the 


usual places, but the fish did not bite, and he. 


kept sailing farther and farther out from the 
shore; but he caught hardly any fish. He 
was in no hurry to go home, for Ezekiel was 
in his tantrums, and his mother had gone to 
Rockport to spend two or three days. The 
wind, instead of subsiding as the day advanced, 
increased in force. The sea was heavy out in 
the bay, and it was utterly impossible to beat 
the old boat up to windward, for she made 
more leeway than headway. 
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‘*No matter; I'll make a night of it,” said 
he to himself, when he realized that it was im- 
possible for him to beat back to Camden. 

The bay is full of islands, and Little Bob- 
tail concluded to get under the lee of one of 
them, and wait for better weather. He took 
in his jib and mainsail, and the old boat went 
along very well, taking in very little water. 
The sun went down, and it was dark before he 
had made a harbor. He was approaching 
Blank Island,. where he knew a good place to 
anchor for the night, when he discovered a 
large sail-boat drifting down the bay. Her 
sails were all lowered, but had not been se- 
cured, and were flapping about in the wind. 

‘** Boat, ahoy!” shouted Little Bobtail. 

No answer came to his repeated hails; and, 
throwing the old craft up into the wind, he 
awaited the approach of the abandoned boat. 
Placing himself in the bow, with the painter 
in his hand, he leaped on board of the stran- 
ger, as she drifted upon his old craft. The 
abandoned boat was worthy to be called a 
yacht. She was about thirty-two feet in 
length, with eleven feet beam. Two thirds 
of her length was decked over, with a trunk 
cabin, in which were transoms large enough 
for four berths, with a cook-room forward. 
She was handsomely fitted up, and Little Bob- 
tail wondered how she happened to be adrift. 
He hoisted the mainsail, and in a few mo- 
ments ran her into a little bay under the lee 
of Blank Island, where he anchored her. As 
she had an anchor it was evident that she had 
not broken away from heranchorage. Having 
secured the old boat at a safe distance from the 
yacht, the young boatman had an opportunity 
to examine his prize, for such it proved 


to be. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HOOKING JAOK. 
A TRUE STORY, FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
BY ADELAIDE F. SAMUELS. 


HERE were three of them, three little girls 
on their way to school, one pleasant sum- 
mer afternoon, the oldest not exceeding ten 
years, and all about the same size. Two of 
them were sisters, who were visiting the third, 
their cousin, a farmer’s daughter; and, as 
their visit would be a long one, they attended 
the district school with her. As they walked 
along, with their well-worn books under their 
arms, the expression upon the faces of the two 
oldest plainly indicated discontent. 





“It’s too bad, Beck” (short for Rebecca), 
‘that we must stay after school to-night,” 
said the farmer’s daughter, shifting her books 
to her other arm. 

“It can’t be helped,” replied Beck. ‘‘ We 
shall have to stay, too, till we can do that ex- 
ample in Colburn’s.” 

“Then we'll stay all night; for Z can’t do it. 
I don’t see any senseto it. ‘ Four fifths of fif- 
teen is six tenths of how many thirds of twen- 
ty-one?’ Ellen Cowles told me how to do it 
once; but before I get half through it, I get 
all mixed up.” 

*¢ Let’s not go to school this afternoon; let’s 
hook jack,” said Beck, after a pause. 

‘* Would you dare to?” asked Nan, the farm- 
er’s daughter, in a doubtful tone. 

‘Yes. Whynot? We can go over to the 
edge of the woods, where we can see the 
school-house, so we can tell what time to go 
home.” 

‘¢ But if we should get found out! ” 

“ There’s no danger of it. — Mary, don’t you 
say a word about what we do this afternoon, 
at home.” 

*¢ Of course I won't,” replied Mary, who was 
always willing to agree to anything her sister 
proposed. 

‘‘Then come on. We shall have splendid 
fun.” 

Whatever doubts there were in Nan’s mind 
soon vanished, as they picked out a mossy 
stone, in a shady place, and seated themselves. 
upon it. It was so much better, they all 
thought, than being shut up in a hot school- 
room, with the prospect of remaining in it 
longer than usual. 

‘¢ There goes the bell. Ourclass in reading 
will soon recite. I’m so glad I’m not there!” 
said Nan, drawing a sigh of relief. 

‘“‘Let’s all tell the best and worst time we 
ever had in our lives,” proposed Beck. ‘ You 
begin, Nan.” 

‘¢O, I’ve had lots of good times,” replied 
Nan, picking the red cups out of the moss at 
her feet; ‘“‘ but I guess the best time I ever 
had was when I went to New York. I went 
in a great big boat, that looked inside just 
like the palaces we read about in fairy stories. 
Then I took supper in a big room, with hun- 
dreds of people, and went to bed in the fun- 
niest little bed, that I had to climb into on a 
ladder; and there was a little window at the 
side where I could see the waves dashing up 
all night.” , 

‘*T have been on the water ever so many 
times,” said Rebecca, ‘‘and I shouldn’t call 
that very good fun. The best time Z ever had 














was when I went to a ball. Didn’t I look 
splendid! I was all dressed in white, and had 


on a handsome cherry-colored sash, and had 


cherry ribbon in my hair; and my hair was 
curled splendidly. I danced with ever so many 
big men.” 

‘‘ That must have been nice,” said Nan. 

‘‘ Now, Mary, what’s the best time you ever 
had?” asked Beck. 

‘* This is the very best time I ever had,” re- 
plied Mary, who had been resting against a 
tree, and listening attentively to the conver- 
sation. 

‘*Ha, ha! pretty good,” laughed Beck. 
‘* Now, Nan, your wors¢ time.” 

‘‘ The worst time I ever had,” began Nan, 
‘*was when I drew some pictures on our house. 
You see, the house had just been painted, and 
the paint was nice and soft to scratch; and I 
always did like to draw. I took an old nail 
and drew some of the prettiest pictures of 
houses, and gardens, and trees. I have never 
drawn anything half so nice since. Well, 
after I had them all drawn, and was looking 
at them from a distance, out came mother, and 
wanted to know who had been scratching the 
paint. There was something in her face when 
she spoke that I didn’t like; andI didn’t feel 
a bit as George Washington must have felt 
when he said he couldn’t tell a lie; so I said 
I didn’t know. She didn’t look as though she 
believed me; but she went into the house with- 
out saying anything; and pretty soon my big 
brother Ted came out. He had always made 
fun of my drawings; but when he saw what I 
had scratched on the paint, he seemed real 
surprised, and asked, just as pleasant as could 
be, ‘Who drew these pretty pictures?’ I 
was real pleased, and went up to him, say- 
ing, ‘I did. Do you think they’re pretty?’ 
Then he haw-hawed right out, and went in 
and told mother what I had said. So I 
was punished for scratching the paint, and 
for lying, and sent to bed without my sup- 
per.” 

‘*T thought I saw a bear moving among the 
trees,” said Mary, at this point. 

‘* Bear!” repeated Nan, scornfully; ‘‘ there 
are no bears about here.” 

‘* Yes, there are, too,” joined in Beck, who 
always took her sister’s part. ‘‘Didn’t my 
lesson in geography this morning say, ‘ The 
principal animals of North America are bears, 
buffaloes, deer, otters, &c.’? and don’t we live 
in North America?” 

‘“*Yes; but we live in Massachusetts. Who 
ever heard of bears in Massachusetts?” re- 
turned Nan. 
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** Well, Massachusetts is in North America; 
and there are plenty of woods here. I guess 
the bears could get here if they wanted to. 
How is anybody to know whether they come 
or not?” 

This was reasoning Nan couldn’t go beyond; 
so she looked anxiously in the direction Mary 
had pointed, and saw the head of a cow just 
coming in sight from behind some bushes. 
The cow discovered them at the same time, 
and shook her head, while looking menacingly 
at them. 

‘©, it’s Mr. Johnson’s old red cow; and 
there’s not a crosser one in town. She nearly 
killed a boy last year,” said Nan, backing be- 
hind a tree. 

‘+O, dear! what shall we do?” said Beck, 
pulling Mary down beside her out of the cow’s 
sight. 

‘Don’t run. If you do, she’ll surely chase 
us. We had better all climb up in a tree. 
Here is one now with low branches. Mary, 
you come first, and I'll boost you. There, go 
up as high as you can, and don’t fall. — Now, 
Beck. Now we are safe enough;” and Nan 
swung herself into the branches beside Beck 
and Mary. 

“* Safe enough,” returned Beck; ‘‘ but what 
if she doesn’t go away, so we can get down?” 

““O, she’ll go away before it’s time to go 
home, of course,” replied Nan, confidently. 
‘* See! the scholars are all out. It’s recess 
time. Dear me! we shall have to stay here 
two hours longer. How long the afternoon 
seems!” 

*¢ Here comes the cow under our tree! See, 
she’s looking up at us,” said Mary. 

‘Never mind. She’ll go away soon,” said 
Beck. 

But the cow didn’t seem to have such an in- 
tention. She had discovered a fine lot of ten- 
der grass, and began to nibble it contentedly. 

The girls sat watching her, without speak- 
ing. School was dismissed, and they saw 
their classmates hurrying in different direc- 
tions to their homes; but the cow did not 
change her quarters. Only once she took a 


step or two towards the west, where the sun : 


was: setting in rosy splendor, and looked 
thoughtfully at the bars that would be let 
down for her in an hour or two; then, just as 
the girls’ spirits began to revive, she retraced 
her steps, and, lying down beneath the tree, 
began to chew her cud. 

‘¢ What shall we do?”’said Nan. ‘‘ She will 
stay here till dark, I know. They won’tknow 
what has become of us at home. Like as not 
they’ll see Edith, and she’ll tell them that we 
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weren’t at school this afternoon. O, dear! 
what shall we do?” 

‘* There’s a man in the field. Let’s call him. 
— Mister!” called Beck, in a high key. 

The man heard her, for he began to walk 
briskly towards the tree they were in. 

‘*O, dear! I’m sorry you called him. He’s 
the meanest man in town, and will tell every- 
body about us,” said Nan, dolefully. 

‘*What’s the trouble here?” said the man 
himself, coming up. 

‘* Will you please drive that cow away? We 
are afraid to get down,” said Beck. 

‘* Why, how-did you all three come to get 
treed so nicely?” asked the man, with a laugh. 

‘* We climbed up here to get away from the 
cow,” replied Beck. 

‘*T supposed as much. Did she chase you?” 

‘* She didn’t have a chance. We were un- 
der the tree when we saw her, and climbed up,” 
replied Nan. j 

‘* Howlong have you been up there?” asked 
the man, who had by this time got the cow 
upon her feet, and, with a slap with his hand 
upon her back, sent her trotting towards the 
bars. 

To his question the girls were too busy 
climbing down from their perch to reply; and 
as soon as they touched the ground, they mut- 
tered a low ‘‘thank you,” and darted away 
towards the road. 

‘*Do you think he knows?” asked Beck of 
Nan, as soon as they were near enough home 
to feel safe. 

‘*Can’t tell. Perhaps not,” was the reply. 

Nan’s mother met them at the door with, — 

‘* What made you stay so long, children? 
Supper has been waiting some time. Father 
is going to take you to see the panorama at 
the village this evening; so you must hurry. 
You’ll have but little time to dress.” 

They were not so demonstrative in their joy 
as she expected they would be. They ate their 
supper quickly and silently, then hurried up 
stairs to dress. They had washed themselves 
and combed their hair nicely, and were about 
to don their holiday dresses, when the door 
opened, and Nan’s mother entered, looking 
very grave. The girls waited anxiously for 
her to speak. 

‘*T have seen Edith, and the gentleman who 
helped you out of the tree, and have come to 
the conclusion that you had better not put on 
those dresses to-night, but your night-gowns 
instead, and go to bed. I shall have some- 
thing more to say in the morning, and hope 
you will have something to say tome. Good 
night.” 





_ Three little girls in bed, while the sky was 
red where the-sun had just gone down, listen- 


_ing to the sound of wheels, and knowing the 


rest of the family were on their way to see the 
panorama. 

‘*T wish we had gone to school,” said Mary, 
with a whimper. 

“You didn’t tell us the worst time you ever 
had,” said Nan, hoping to drown her grief in 
a story. 

**T shall always say,” replied Beck, mourn- 
fully, ‘‘ that the worst time I ever had was when 
I ‘hooked Jack.’ ”’ 

“So say we, all of us,” replied Mary and 
Nan, in a dismal chorus. 





THE TWO RATS. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


CITY rat invited once 
To share his meal a country dunce. 

He pressed the invitation so, 
The country rat was forced to go. 
“You'll find, my friend,” observed the host, 
‘‘ The best of things, both boiled and roast!” 
There, on a Turkey carpet spread, 
The jolly two in splendor fed. 
It does not need this careless rhyme 
To say they had a pleasant time. 
There was the very best of meat; 
In short, it was a royal treat. 
But, all at once, the city rat 
Jumped up as though it saw a cat, 
And, scampering o’er the velvet floor, 
Exclaimed, ‘‘ There’s some one at the door!” 
Then hid within the cupboard, when 
His guest did like to other men. 
After a while, from out his hole 
The city rat, still trembling, stole, 
And said, ‘‘ My friend, the noise has ceased; 
So let us finish now our feast.” 
*‘T’ve had enough,” the rustic said; 
**Tis time we both should go to bed. 
But come and dine with me to-morrow; 
You shall have food without this sorrow; 
For, I will undertake, no noise 
Shall interrupt our festal joys; 
For there’s no pleasure with the fear 
Of sorrow coming ever near.” 


——_—_q——_—_——_ 


—— The ancients thought pebble stones 
made water colder, and that the reason was, 
because every stone was nothing more than a 
congealed lump of frozen earth. aif 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTER I. 


HE devil had entered into Keefe Bartlett’s 
soul that day; and Keefe had not said, 
«¢ ¢ Get thee behind me, Satan.’” On the con- 
trary, he had provided wide room and _ hospi- 
table entertainment; and the devil had not 
been slow to make himself at home in the inn 
which he found in Keefe’s soul. For that 
matter, I suspect he never is anywhere. 
These facts certainly do not make a happy 
introduction for Keefe; yet, bad as they are, 
there is something to be said for him. He had 
just rounded the point of his seventeenth birth- 
day, and what a world it had been to him! 
Such a hard, pinched, cruel face as had been 
VOL. XIIl. — NO. 228. 28 











turned towards him from the beginning! Yet 
it was the very same world which you and I 
know is full of green fields, and laughter of 
golden daisies, and birds with bubbling sweet- 
ness of song, and, better than all, full of great, 
warm, soft hearts, and blessed helping hands, 
which make it God’s dear, beautiful, happy 
world, despite the sin and the misery. 

But the sin and the misery had fallen to 
Keefe’s lot. Yet his history is not an uncom- 
mon one — more’s the pity! If it were some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary run of things, 
I should not think it worth writing to-day. 

Keefe found himself stranded helpless upon 
the world before he had mounted his eighth 
birthday. His father, mate of a merchant ves- 
sel, with plenty of native shrewdness and 
ability, had undermined his constitution by 
frequent sprees, when he was in foreign ports, 
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and at last died in a drunken brawl in Buenos 
Ayres. 

Keefe’s mother, a small, worn, sallow-com- 
plexioned woman, took her husband’s place at 
the family helm for a couple of years, which 
means, dropping all metaphor, went out to 
daily house-cleaning, and kept herself and her 
son from starvation, and that was about all. 

The work-woman took coldone day. Expo- 
sure and privation aggravated the disease which 
at first did not seem serious, and she went out 
of life in a swift consumption, and Keefe was 
left in the world with his eight birthdays, and 
his hungry little stomach, and his small fists, 
to fight his way into boyhood, without a soli- 
tary friend or a single dollar. 

He did what he could. Biped or quadruped, 
the instinct of life is strong. He fought off 
that old hungry, mouthing wolf of poverty, 
inch by inch, as shoe-black, horse-currier, 
news-boy, by turns; and so, with shoes out at 
the toes, and ragged coats, and a stomach 
whose normal condition seemed one of. crav- 
ing a good warm dinner, he managed some- 
how to keep soul and body together, up to that 
day when the devil entered into Keefe Bart- 
lett. 

Two days before, he, with a number of the 
hands, had been turned off from the Agawam 


Cotton Mills, a dull season rendering a reduc- 
tion of the working-corps necessary. 

Keefe had been employed at one of the looms 
about three months — on the whole the happi- 


est of his life. He had steady employment 
and sufficient food; clean country air, too, 
which was something to one whose lungs had 
been half starved in the close, crowded atmos- 
phere of city lanes and alleys. 

Agawam was a small manufacturing town 
lying off the main arteries of railroads, with 
which it was connected by a branch line. It 
was a drowsy, picturesque old place, some two 
hundred miles from New York. Its large 
water-power had attracted some enterprising 
capitalists, and the old farming town had of 
late burgeoned into a flaming prosperity. Its 
mills gave work to hundreds of employees, 
and its quiet old farm-houses afforded shelter 


to swarms of city people, who alighted here 


every summer for the tonic of the air, and the 
great, still, restful greenery of woods and 
fields. 

Some thirst and longing for these had got 
into Keefe Bartlett’s blood that summer, chaf- 
ing and stinging him night and day. The 
dark, sweltering, noisome alleys, the thud and 
roar of the great city, deafened and sickened 
him as it had never done before. He panted 
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for breadth and freedom, as wild animals do 
shut up in iron-barred cages. 

He rushed away from all these at last, a good 
deal as awild animal might do. He had only 
his hands and feet; and whatever native pluck 
there was in him, and whatever shrewdness. 
his education in the city purlieus had developed, 
to clear a place for himself in the new world 
of the country. 

Keefe had made his way to Agawam. When 
he left New York he had no goal in view, hard- 
ly any purpose beyond getting away from the 
hot alleys and the crowded streets. But he 
had followed the railroads, and slept under the 
trees at night, which was no hardship for one 
who had made his bed in the back yards of 
old warehouses and under piles of lumber, 
and dragged his chilled, stiffened limbs out in: 
the morning, with the thermometer at zero. 
So at last, when his feet were blistered, and 
his pockets emptied of their last copper, he 
heard of the Agawam Cotton Mills, and of 
employment there for a fewextra hands. It. 
was only another day’s pull for the tired, blis- 
tered feet, and Keefe reached Agawam, which 
opened into Arcadia for him when he found 
work in the cotton mills; and— You know 
the rest, until that day when, as I have told. 
you, the devil came and found the door open, 
and whisked swiftly into the soul of Keefe 
Bartlett. 

It happened in this wise: The morning after 
he had been turned off he was hanging about 
the factories, partly from habit, partly from a 
clinging fondness for the old place, when one 


| of the partners came up to the office, which 


supplemented one side of the building near 
the corner where Keefe was standing idly, 
his hands in his pockets, anda dull, hopeless. 
look on his heavy face, which did not im- 
prove it. 

The partner, however, did not notice Keefe 
standing there, a little in the shadow around 
the corner. If he had, it would have made 
no difference: the boy would only have been 
one of ‘* the hands” to the sharp, bustling, 
prosperous manufacturer -—-useful when he 
could be put to service; when he could not, to 
be turned off, like any worn-out beast of bur- 
den: not a bad man, either — urbane, hospita- 
ble, jocose, in his own house. 

** Only,” taking, slowly, his Havana out of 
his mouth, while the smoke hung in little 
cloudy circles around the handsome iron-gray 
beard, ‘‘ you cannot take religion and philan- 
thropy into business — no, sir.” 

The head proprietor was not alone this morn- 
ing. Hewas accompanied by his nephew, a 
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slender, shapely youth, a junior, who had run 
down to Agawam for a few days, to sniff the 
mountain air, and boat, and ride horseback, 
and play croquet with his pretty cousin, Edith 
Folger, who, falling behind him a birthday or 
two, had not yet surmounted the equatorial 
line of her teens. 

This was the talk which Keefe Bartlett over- 
heard that rnaorning standing in the shadow 
by the corner of the brick factory. It never 
once occurred to him that he was listening. 
If it had he would probably have seen nothing 
to be ashamed of in that act. His education 
had hardly been of the sort to make his moral 
susceptibilities very keen. 

‘* Uncle Bryant, I want some money.” 

‘*T’ve no doubt of it, Rox”(this name being 
a happy elision of his mother’s maiden one — 
Rochfox). “It’s a chronic want with young 
fellows like you,” meanwhile fumbling in his 
pocket for the officekey. ‘‘ Howmuchdo you 
want now?” 

‘OQ, a couple of hundred will carry me over 
until I get back to town. You know I’m good 
for that amount.” 

‘* T hadn’t thought of it in that light, Rox,” 
with a pleasant laugh. ‘‘ You shall have the 
money, of course. I'll getit for you as soon 
as the bank opens. Will that do?” 

Indeed, I shall have 


‘* Perfectly, thank you. 
no use for the money to-day, as I am off on a 
lark with Edith this morning.” 

‘*That foolish picnic business; yes, I re- 


member. You shall have the money to-mor- 
row. But what was all that talk at breakfast 
about your starting for thecity? You'd better 
stay at least a fortnight longer.” 

‘*Thank you, sir. Nothing would delight 
me more. But I’m bound for a rough-and- 
tumble with some chums among the Adiron- 
dacks. I must set off to-morrow, rain or 
shine, to join my party.” 

** Sorry to hear it, Rox. We shall all miss 
you, especially Edith. Some wretched busi- 
ness will take me away from home to-night; 
but I will bring over the money at dinner, 
and, in case you are not there, leave it in my 
desk. You'll find it in an envelope addressed 
to you.” 

‘Thank you again, uncle Bryant. I shall 
have no use for the money, as I said, until to- 
morrow afternoon, when I turn my back on 
this Arcadia of old Agawam; s0, if you are 
to be absent, I may not see you again. 
Shall we say good by? I half hate the word. 
Good, round, flavorous old Saxon as it is, it 
leaves a little bitter tang in one’s mouth, or 
thoughts.” 
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‘* Don’t say it, then, my boy. But I shall 
see you again. The train doesn’t leave until 
five o’clock. I expect to be. home by that 
time.” 

‘‘T mean to foot the first fifteen miles, though, 
and must set out early. I must get my limbs 
in training for the Adirondacks, you see.” 

The elder man laughed, and looked at his 
nephew, half amused, and yet with a touch 
of sadness, although Bryant Folger was not 
given to sentimentalizing over anything in 
the earth or the heavens above it. 

‘* Ah, Rox,” he said, ‘* it’s a capital thing to 
be a young fellow, with sound health, and 
plenty of money to spend, and not a care in 
the world. Youth flies, my boy, like Phae- 
ton’s steeds. You must make hay while the 
sun shines.” 

‘‘T am doing my best at it, uncle Bryant,” 
answered the young man. ‘ Don’t I expecta 
jolly old time at the Adirondacks, camping 
out, taking big hauls of trout, and bringing 
down heaps of birds, and a fat deer occasion- 
ally!” 

‘¢ Well, good luck to you, Rox. Look out 
for your neck. Your talk almost stirs my old 
blood with a hankering for a gun and a powder- 
pouch, a fishing-line, and the wilderness.” 

*‘ Cut business and civilization for once, and 
come along with us, uncle.” 

The elder man made a slight but significant 
gesture towards the mass of dull-red build- 
ings, which stared back at him with their long 
rows of windows, grim and remorseless as 
that old desert Sphinx we are forever hearing 
about. No words could have supplemented 
that gesture with any deeper meanings. 

The most practical people are exquisitely 
dramatic once in a while, as was, for one in- 
stant, the head partner of the Agawam cotton 
works. 

‘* Good by, and good luck to you, Rox.” 

The two men shook hands, the elder turning 
into his office, the younger going down the 
road, humming some notes of a German air 
he had heard at the last opera, with a crisp- 
ness and sparkle all through them, like the 
drops of dew not yet dried from the wilted 
grass by the road-side. 

All this time the figure in the corner by the 
office — a small stone addition which had been 
recently added to the main building — had not 
stirred. It had overheard every word of the 
conversation which had just transpired. It 
came out now and looked after the youth, go- 
ing up the road with his careless, janty air, 
an easy, half-dominant grace in every move- 
ment, like that of one quite assured of his 
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place in the world, and who felt that the best 
things in it—the cake and the wine — were 
his birthright share. The coarser part of the 
feast — the bread and the cold meat— might 
fall to other lots and welcome. 

Look at Keefe Bartlett as he stands there, 
staring at that slender, graceful figure going 
up the road. He is not of that mould him- 
self, being heavily built, with a slouch in his 
shoulders, and coarse, large hands, square, 
big features, with a tanned, pimply skin, light- 
ish, bristly hair, the shade of leaves that have 
bleached all winter under the snows; thick 
light eyebrows, too, and eyes that have a 
shrewd gleam in them: once get a fair look 
there, you set a different value afterwards on 
the dull, heavy features. 

The ‘ turned-off hand ” wears a suit of gray, 
coarse clothes —the best he ever had in his 
life. He has earned them since he came to 
Agawam.’ Since he came here, too, a great 
many strange thoughts have been work- 
ing under the bristly hair. Keefe has lis- 
tened to the questions astir.in his brain, and 
all the steady whir and thud of the factory 
wheels could not drown them. He wonders 
what these differences in human lots mean; 
why all the hunger, and cold, and want, the 
starved, miserable childhood, should have 


fallen to him, and the warmed, spiced fra- 
grance to others. 

He has brooded over it by night and by day. 
A bitter sense of wrong and outrage has 


taken possession of him more and more. He 
has a feeling of bitterness towards all rich 
men, as though they had robbed him of his 
birthright, and gloats sometimes over the 
thought that a day of reckoning is to come, 
he cannot tell when or how; but it is to be a 
day of triumph for labor and poverty, when 
the rich shall no longer grind the poor under 
their iron heel. 

Keefe talks over this matter more or less 
with the workmen, when they hang, in the hot 
summer evenings, about the piazza of the big 
factory boarding-house down in the hollow. 
Not a very attractive place, certainly, but a 
palace in comparison with Keefe’s former 
homes. 

The boy is rather a favorite with the hands. 
He has a knack at acting, and entertains his 
companions with comic shows of scenes he 
has witnessed in the alleys and by-streets of 
that great Babel, two hundred miles south 
of Agawam — scenes not delicate or refined, 
perhaps, but touched all through with some 
strong, native, human life. 

Keefe is always sure of an audience that 
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would have made a study for Hogarth—an 
audience with clay pipes, and loud guffaws, 
and admiring oaths, when he transforms him- 
self into some street brawler, or shoe-black, 
or drunken sailor. 

One of the workmen has assured the boy his 
vocation was the clown of a circus, and anoth- 
er has recommended the Bowery Theatre; 
after a while he ‘‘ might make a big thing at 
the comic parts.” 

But Keefe had made no plans for the future 
when he was turned off from the place where, 
to his credit, considering his previous vaga- 
bond life and habits, he had worked steadily 
allsummer. He had not money to pay his 
board for another week, and the winter was 
coming; and the outlook was gloomy enough. 

Keefe thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
strode away from the factory office that morn- 
ing, with the talk which he had overheard at 
work in his brain, and his thoughts swelling 
in a great bitterness against the speakers, es- 
pecially against the young man just about his 
own age, who had wealth, and pleasure, and 
friends at command; who had only to ask for 
a couple of hundred dollars, and lo! it was 
rained down upon him much as the clouds 
rained down their showers upon the thirsty 
grass. 

And here was Keefe, without a dollar in the 
world, and with the old freezing and starvation 
he knew so well waiting for him a little way 
off! And to-morrow, with his two hundred 
dollars stowed away in his pocket, and his 
careless, janty air, which seemed an insult- 
ing defiance to Keefe, this youth would start 
all alone to walk over the road to the station 
at Plum Forks, the road by which Keefe had 
come to Agawam, and which he knew so 
well. And while his thoughts kept revolving 
around this central fact, all of a sudden, and 
so slyly that he did not know it, the devil en- 
tered into the soul of Keefe Bartlett. 

Amoodhalf fierce, half sullen, possessed him 
now. ‘‘ What right had that ‘Rox,’” Keefe 
kept asking himself, ‘‘ to this two hundred dol- 
lars, which he was going to squander in gay 
carousals, with companions as lazy and lucky 
as himself, among the mountains? Those 
delicate fingers of his had never earned a din- 
ner or a night's lodging;” and then Keefe 
drew his hard, big hands out of his pockets, 
and stared at them with a smile fierce, bitter 
enough. 

The boy wandered off by himself. His black 
thoughts were company enough for that day; 
and all the while he kept seeing, as in a vis- 
ion, the slender figure moving rapidly along 
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the track, with its careless, janty air. That 
would all be to-morrow. Keefe had taken in 
and remembered all the points of the journey. 
Rox would have to start about one o’clock in 
order to reach the down train intime. There 
were long, lonely stretches onthe road. Keefe 
knew them; he knew, too, that he had twice 
the muscular power of the delicately-bred stu- 
dent, for his vagrant life had toughened his 
naturally hardy constitution. 

Keefe was not without weapons, too; he re- 
membered now the pistol he had bought, for a 
mere song, of one of the workmen, in order to 
shoot muskrats. Not that he meant to use 
that, — a cold sweat actually started all over 
him, — of course not; but then how easy it 
would be, for any one who knew what Keefe 
did, to follow the young student, and come 
upon him suddenly from behind, in some lone- 
ly place on that long stretch of road, deal the 
fellow a blow that would knock sense and sight 
out of him for a few minutes, and then rob 
him of that two hundred dollars, to which he 
had no right! 

You may be sure, when such thoughts as 
these stirred in Keefe’s soul, the devil was not 
far behind them. Keefe had hada conscience, 
not avery sensitive one, of course, with his 
education of old wharves and back alleys; 
still, he had always had the name of keeping 
his word among his brother boot-blacks and 
news-boys—some memory of the pinched, 
sallow-faced little woman, who had gone to 
her grave so many years before, holding him 
back from committing any act which the world 
agrees to call crime, even when the tempta- 
tion had been very sharp. 

Even to-day he thought of her sometimes; 
but he was hunted, maddened by disappoint- 
ment, misery, and a burning sense of wrong; 
and all day long he kept brooding over the 
solitary, rapid young figure, on the lonely 
road, and seeing the two hundred dollars 
stowed away in his wallet. An evil glitter 
came into the boy’s eyes, and it grew and grew 
there, until the whole face beneath seemed to 
grow heavy and brutal. 

Keefe gloated over that money; his very 
blood hankered and tingled for it; and at last, 
after wandering that whole day among the 
highways and over the country roads, when 
the sun shot up one wide purple splendor over 
the distant hills around Agawam, Keefe set 
his big jaws together, and, with an awful look 
darkling all over his face, swore that he would 
have the two hundred dollars. 

And the devil, sitting in Keefe’s soul, laughed 
to himself. + 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘‘ Way, Rox, you are the most unaccounta- 
ble being! How in the world did you con- 
trive to drop down here in this fashion?” 

She came in from the garden, where she had 
been gathering flowers — honeysuckle, pinks, 
jessamine, and sweet, fresh, dainty things of 
that sort, and found him stretched upon one 
of the lounges in the sitting-room in his usual 
careless fashion, only, whatever attitude Rox 
Coventry took, it was never awkward or an- 
gular. 

Rox was Edith Folger’s own cousin, and she 
adored him. He stood to her in the place of 
the brother who had died just within the bor- 
der-land of her memory, while the remoter 
relation gave just a relishing spice of romance 
to their feeling for each other. 

To say that Edith was a fairer flower than 
any of those fragrant, blossoming things she 
brought in with her, would be as true as common- 
place. She had a worderfully sweet face, with 
big, dusky blue eyes, and glossy hair, with a 
flicker in it like bright live things, and a little 
tremulous flush in her cheeks; and her smile, 
— well, of all the sweet things about Edith Fol- 
ger, I think that smile was the sweetest. 

As for the rest, she was an only child, her 
father’s pet and darling, especially since. her 
mother died. 

‘* Perhaps I dropped down from the clouds, 
perhaps I came in on some dainty Ariel’s back. 
Don’t you know by this time I am not made 
of common clay, and can navigate earth or 
air in ways quite unknown to ordinary mor- 
tals?” 

Edith’s laugh slipped out, a fresh, silvery 
thing enough. 

‘“‘T am ready to believe almost anything 
about you, Rox; but that statement is too 
large; I cannot swallow it.” 

‘* Well, you needn’t. I walked in like any 
other human biped, after a splendid swim, to 
ask for some lunch, and to tell you I must be 
off in half an hour.” 

‘* Half an hour!” tossing her flowers on the 
table with so hurried a movement that some 
of them were scattered on the carpet. ‘“O, 
Rox, I hoped you had given up that frantic 
notion of walking over to Plum Point Station.” 

“Frantic! Why, child, it is a most sensi- 
ble and practical conclusion on my part. I 
need a little breathing for the Adirondacks, 
you know. Now, be the angel you always 
are, and order my lunch at once, and help:me 
eat it, for I must devour it and really be off in 
half an hour.” 
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‘¢ There is nothing to be done, then, but to 
let you have your own way, I suppose.” And 
she went and touched the bell a little gravely. 
** What will you have?” 

‘*O, a leg of cold chicken, some sandwiches, 
and, to top off with, a glass of fresh cream and 
some berries.” 

It was evident that Rox was quite at home 
at his uncle Bryant’s. 

There was some more light, prankish talk 
between the two, with little silvery laughters 
of Edith’s between, and an occasional burst 
from Rox, and then the servant who had re- 
ceived the girl’s order brought in the lunch, 
and the two had it in a pretty little alcove on 
one side of the big room. 

‘* This is just delectable, Edith,” exclaimed 
Rox, as he piled the girl's plate with raspber- 
ries which had not yet lost the fresh coolness 
of morning dews, in which they had hung two 
hours before. ‘‘I pity the poor fellows who 
haven’t cousins to eat lunches with them.” - 

Edith would usually have been awake to the 
flavor of complimentin this remark. She had 
her little vanities, and liked to be praised, as 
all girls do; but she only smiled faintly as she 
took her saucer of berries, and actually looked 
grave for a moment before she said, — 

‘“*There are so many people in the world 
who are to be pitied, Rox!” 

‘*T’ve no doubt of it,” helping himself to the 
cold chicken with a serene contentedness, such 
as one could fancy the gods might feel at some 
banquet, talking over the troubles of mortals. 

Perhaps Edith thought something of this 
kind as she watched her cousin — for she had 
thoughts behind that pretty face of hers. In 
a minute Rox looked up from his plate. It 
was evident that no speculations on human 
affairs disturbed the appetite which he had 
brought in from his swim that morning. 

‘* What kind of people were you thinking 
of, Edith?” 

‘* All sorts of folks who are in trouble and 
can’t see their way out of it.” 

‘*They’re a pretty huge lump, Edith,” ex- 
claimed Rox, cheerfully. Don’t think, now, 
he was hard and selfish; he was only careless 
and thoughtless; but he had a real soft place 
in his heart, if one could get down to it. 
‘* What’s put them into your head now?” 

**I don’t know, unless it was something 
which happened while I was gathering the 
flowers, just before you came in.” 

‘* Come, let’s have it, Edith.” 

‘It was very curious. I was way off in the 
corner by the hedge, hunting for some feath- 
ery greens to finish up my flowers, when all 





of a sudden —I really can’t tell whether I saw 
him first —I knew somebody was watching 
me outside. There he was, when I turned 
round and looked, sitting on the grass, a big, 
broad-shouldered fellow, in a coarse gray suit, 
and a square, coarse, homely face under a bit 
of askull-cap. He was looking at me with a 
steady, curious gaze, out of such strange eyes! 
I can’t tell what the look meant: but there was 
some pain or mystery in it. There he sat, 
staring at me, like some old roughly-hewn 
statue.” 

‘¢ He’d no business there,” exclaimed Rox, 
with a slight growl. . , 

‘*Perhaps not. He turned his eyes away 
when ours met; and yet, when I looked again, 
there the figure sat, watching me with the 
indescribable look. It gave me a curious feel- 
ing; and I was turning to go away, when my 
curiosity got the better of me, and I just de- 
termined the fellow should speak to me; so I 
faced right about, and asked what came into 
my mind first. 

‘¢*Are you in want of anybody oranything?’” 

‘¢ Bravo, Edith! That was like you,” broke 
in Rox. 

‘¢ He seemed startled and confused at first. 

‘** No; I don’t want anything,’ he answered, 
in a hurried way. 

“‘T turned to go. I can’t tell what made me 
stop and ask the next question; but I did. 

“¢<Ts there anything in the world you want? 
anything I can do for you?’ 

‘‘ He stared at me a moment before he spoke. 

““¢T should like twenty-five dollars,’ he 
said.” 

“Well, that was cool,” broke in Rox again, 
who by this time was a good deal interested 
in Edith’s story. 

“TI thought so. If he had asked me for a 
dollar, or even two of them, I would have got 
it for him; but twenty-five was, of course, not 
to be thought of. It struck me all of a sudden 
that the fellow might be crazy. I should have 
run off then, for certain, if the hedge had not 
been between us. I told him I could not give 
him anything like that; and then, feeling that 
he might possibly be hungry, I added, — 

“But I will bring you something to eat.’ 

‘“*If you had seen the bitter, angry smile 
that came into his face! 

‘¢¢T ain’t a beggar,’ he said, roughly; ‘I 
don’t want any.of your cold pieces!’” 

‘* The brute!” exclaimed Rox. ‘I dare say 
he was prowling round for a chance to help 
himself.” 

“IT don’t think a real beggar would have 
acted like that,” answered Edith. ‘*At any 
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rate, I told nim I had not supposed he was 
one, and that he must excuse me.” 

“You did?” said Rox, with an amused 
smile. 

‘‘ Yes; for I was afraid I had hurt his feel- 
ing’. His whole face lightened and changed 
after that. 

‘¢* You must excuse me, too,’ he said, a good 
deal like a gentleman. ‘I didn’t expect you 
would give me the money. The words came 
out themselves;’ and he turned at that and 
went off. : 

‘*Wasn’t it all very curious, Rox?” 

‘*Hugely so. Fellow either crack-brained 
ora rogue. Bet you my new gold watch on 
that.” 

‘*T cannot feel that he was either,” answered 
Edith, with a little grave shake of her glossy 
head. ‘‘Something, Rox, I can’t tell what, 
makes me feel that twenty-five dollars was 
really a matter of life and death to that boy; 
that he wanted it, as you and I have some- 
times in our lives wanted something, and for 
which we would have one all the rest of the 
world.” 

‘* Ah, Edith, all that comes of your being 
such a sensitive, soft-hearted little puss. When 
you get to be as old as I am,” — here Rox bri- 
dled a little, and wiped his budding mustache 
with an air, — “‘ you will learn that it doesn’t 
do to trust too far to one’s impressions.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Edith, rather meekly and 
rather sceptically. ‘But, Rox, you did not 
see what I did — the look in that boy’s eyes. 
It meant some dreadful trouble.” 

Perhaps Rox was slightly impressed by 
Edith’s story. However, he shook the feeling 
off easily, as ducks do water, and good-na- 
turedly set himself to work to brighten up 
Edith. 

‘* Whatever it was, you and I are not respon- 
sible, and it will do no good to bother your 
sensitive little soul over it.” 

By this time the lunch was finished. They 
had both left the tablé¢, and the girl was look- 
ing out of the window, while Rox, restless as 
usual, had taken to long strides up and down 
the room. 

‘“‘It puzzles me,” said Edith, half to her- 
self. 

‘* What?” -asked Rox, coming over to her 
side. 

‘*‘ Why God hasn’t made things better than 
‘they are.” 

He smiled a little atthat. Her words always 
went, sabre-like, with clean, smooth stroke to 
ithe core of a thing. 

‘* Philosophers and theologians have been 
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asking that question ever since the world was 
made. It’s a great boggle, dear.. Don’t fret 
over it.” 

‘*But how can one help doing it, Rox? All 
the plums and the cake falling to our share, 
and such dry crumbs to the others — the big- 
ger half, too.” 

“*T know it. 
I’m not Atlas: 
shoulders.” 

**Tt seems as though God must love us bet- 
ter than he does them. But, as he is God, he 
cannot do that, Rox.” 

*“You are right there, Edith. I shouldn’t 
like to believe the other of him, even though 
the love was on our side. But you forget 
that the difference is not mostly his making. 
It is the fault of the people themselves.” 

‘‘There is a great deal in that, I know, Rox. 
Yet so many of these people have not had a 
chance!” 

‘* Somebody’s fault too, may be, in the long 
run. Things sometimes take generations to 
work themselves out. But, Edith, if you go 
on shooting those hard bullets of theology at 
me, I shall never reach Plum Point Station. 
I must be off straightway. Clear up your face 
and bid me a good by that I shall carry over 
the fifteen miles of road.” - 

‘*O, Rox, what a big goose you are making 
of yourself to take this awful tramp! But, as 
you will do it, good by, and God-speed.” 

She gave him both her hands. He took the 
soft white things a moment, and kissed the 
fair cheek with brotherly, cousinly freedom. 
She stood in the front door and watched him 
go his way through the dark larches and ce- 
dars, until at last he reached the gate, and 
turning there, lifted his hat to her, and went 
his way. 

Somebody else watched him, too. It was 
the boy whom Edith had seen that morning 
sitting by the hedge, and who had haunted her 
ever since. 

At some distance from the girl’s residence was 
a small hillock, on which grew some gnarled, 
half-withered apple trees. Under their shad- 
ow the boy had been crouched for the last hour, . 
watching the road, of which his position com- 
manded aview. From his hiding-place the 
boy saw the light, alert figure going down to 
the track. A few minutes afterwards he, too, 
crept out and followed Rox Coventry. 

About three miles from Agawam the track 
ran for some distance through a kind of hol- 
low formed by low, wooded hills on either side. 
There was no more lonely place than this on 
the whole road, which, twelve miles below, 


Sorry for’em, poor souls. But 
I don’t carry the world on my 
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joined the main track at Plum Point Sta- 
tion. 

It was about three o’clock as Rox Coventry 
reached the hollow. He remembered the time 
afterwards, because he happened to take out 
his watch and look at it. The place, as I said, 
was lonely enough; a narrow, tunnel-like per- 
spective between the hills; not a house in 
sight. 

Rox was no coward. He had walked the 
three miles briskly; had been humming col- 
lege tunes and making all sorts of plans for 
the grand “lark” among the Adirondacks; 
and sometimes his last talk with his cousin 
Edith had pushed in among the other things, 
and made a little grave background to them. 
The afternoon was soft and still, one of those 
when the year seems to hold her breath, and 
turn her head to listen, as though she caught 
some hint of frosts and change that were 
coming. Soft, low clouds hung all over the 
sky, of aclear pearly gray; a hum of insects 
everywhere, and dreamings of winds among 
the leaves. 

Suddenly Rox Coventry heard steps close 
behind him. He had always had remarkably 
keen ears. It flashed across him then, for the 
first time, that the road was lonely, and that 
he had brought no weapons with him. He 
turned suddenly, and encountered a figure 
only a few feet from him, and evidently ap- 
proaching stealthily; a figure in gray, slouch- 
ing, heavily-built, with a square, heavy face, 
too, the jaws set grim and hard, the expres- 
sion just now dark and evil enough; but of 
this last Rox did not get the full force, for, as 
he turned sharply about, a startled, guilty look 
broke up every other in the. boy's face. 

Rox’s glance going over the figure recog- 
nized it at once as identical with Edith’s de- 
scription. Had not this been the case, there 
was something so suspicious in the stranger’s 
whole appearance at that moment that it must 
have struck Rox. 

But it never once occurred to him that this 
stealthy approach and this singular attitude 
must mean something sinister. He nevereven 
suspected that the stranger had been silently 
following him all the way from Agawam. He 
only thought it was a curious kind of chance 
which had brought him face to face with 
Edith’s description. 

The two stood in the road, the soft yellow- 
ish lights from the clouds upon them, the dark 
hollow stretching beyond. The contrast be- 
tween the two was worthy an artist — that big, 
slouching, rather overgrown figure, and the 
slender, well-shaped student, instinct with a 
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certain grace, even in repose: the difference 
that between a dray-horse and some high-bred. 
courser. 

The two stood a moment looking at each 
other. They had been brought upin the same 
city, perhaps not three miles apart; they had 
watched the same shapes of clouds, the same 
stars, played in the same snows. and stam- 
mered the same vernacular in their childhood. 
And yet, what a different world it had been to 
those two! 

Then Rox called out, in his cheerful, ring- 
ing voice, — 

‘Ts there anything you want to say tome?” 

Still that surprised, half-guilty look in the 
boy’s eyes. ‘‘ Was he insane, after all?” re- 
membering his impression on hearing Edith’s. 
story, and feeling a little uneasy. 

‘*No, I don’t want anything,” answered the 
boy, rather sullenly. ‘ 

Rox hesitated a moment; then he remem- 
bered that he had no time to spare, and plunged 
off into the hollow. 

The boy stood still, staring after the lithe 
figure going up the road. His hand was in 
his pocket, and the big, cold fingers were fum- 
bling about a pistol there. His face was livid 
under the tan and pimples. 

Keefe Bartlett — there is no need I should 
tell you it was he — had come all this way to. 
find Rox Coventry. He could not give up his 
purpose now; and yet, for a moment after the 
stranger’s kindly question, which still seemed 
to linger among the soft humming of the pur- 
ple bees in the grasses, Keefe was more than. 
half a mind to send the pistol off at his own 
temples. Then the old evil look came into. 
his face again. 

*¢T won’t turn poltroon now,” he muttered, 
with an oath. ‘‘I came out here for that fel- 
low’s money; and I'll have it, or die;” and 
he started up the road. 

Rox, moving rapidly along, was having his 
thoughts, with no little sparkling interludes 
of college airs this time. 

‘¢ What if it was all true, that which Edith 
had said, and the twenty-five dollars was a 
matter of life and death to this boy? Curious 
how he had turned up in the road at this junc- 
ture!” 

Rox thought of the pile of notes stuffed 
away in his vest pocket. 

“It would be an easy thing to take out 
twenty-five dollars, and go back and put it 
into the boy’shands. Whatif he should make 
a fool of himself, and do it now? for, of course, 
none but a fool would do so absurd a thing! 
Yet, if Rox were as certain about the matter 















as his pretty cousin seemed to be, he would 
try the experiment. 

‘* Supposing he should doitnow? Ofcourse 
it would be an awful sell; but then Rox would 
hardly feel it. There was just time to go back 
and do the thing, and it was only a little rather 
expensive fun, after all, and nobody’s business 
but his own.” 

These thoughts and a good many more like 
them went swiftly through the mind of Rox 
Coventry, underneath all, that soft place which 
Edith’s talk had touched that morning. Rox 
was half ashamed of it, tried to invest the 
whole thing with an air of cool fun. But ofa 
sudden the youth whirled about. 

There, close behind him, with his swift, 
stealthy pace, was the boy again. But Rox 
was too intent on his errand to be startled a 
second time. The two were almost in the 
heart of the hollow, the wooded hills rising 
darkly on either side, and overhead the gray, 
smoky-looking clouds. 

Rox walked straight up to the boy, whose face, 
just now, hardly improved on acquaintance. 

‘* Are you the boy who told a young girl at 
Agawam this morning that you wanted twen- 
ty-five dollars?” 

The big face was a blank of surprise for a 
moment or two. The fierce, evil look with 
which he was approaching his intended victim 
wholly disappeared. 

‘* Yes,” in a husky, half-frightened voice; 
but his eyes held to his questioner’s; ‘‘I said 
that to her.” 

‘*T should like to know —I’ve a reason for 
asking — what you intend to do with this 
money, if you could get it.” 

A smile, dark and bitter enough, struggled 
over the big mouth. 

‘*T don’t think it would take long to teil; 
but —I ain’t a beggar,” with a sudden fierce- 
ness. 

‘*No; I did not take you for one; but,” with 
a frank cordiality of manner which made Rox 
Coventry the favorite he was with everybody, 
“T’ wish you would tell me just how much 
money you have in the world. Don’t think 
I am rude, and, if it does not please you, don’t 
do it.” 

Something in the frank, pleasant manner 
half compelled Keefe Bartlett against his 
will. He put his hand into his pocket, — not 
the one which held the pistol this time, — and 
drew out twenty cents. With some vague 
sense of conscience which haunted the poor, 
tempted soul, the boy had settled with his 
landlady before he started out on his errand 
of crime. 
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**Ts that all?” exclaimed Rox, touched ana 
shocked. 

* That is all.” 

‘* And you have no way to get any more?” 

‘*No.” 

‘** Poor fellow! 
mills?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* Well, you shall have the twenty-five dol- 
lars. But, mind, I don’t think you are a beg- 
gar,” giving the turned-off hand a friendly 
little slap on the shoulder; and then, taking 
out his wallet, Rox counted over the money, — 
a couple of tens and a five—and put it in 
Keefe’s hand. ‘* There!” he said; ‘* much 
good may itdo you. Haven’t time for another 
word. Good by.” And, with the instinctive 
grace which is apt to follow a good action, Rox 
lifted his hat to the mill hand, and hurried 
off down the road again, leaving Keefe stand- 
ing in the hollow, with the purple bees hum- 
ming in the grasses, and the great, smoky- 
tinged clouds overhead; and over all these, 
I like to think, the glad faces of God’s angels. 


on the watch. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Been at work at the cotton: 





THE FLYING EXPRESS. 
A VERY AIRY STORY. 
BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


AWRIE STUFFLES lived on the banks. 
of a river in Maine. He was the only son 
of widow Stuffles, who lived in the ten-foot. 
cottage near the steep river-side. The house 
stood on the outskirts of the village of Kats- 
burgery, and not far from the huge wooden 
bridge that spanned the stream. There was 
another village on the opposite bank, and all 
the travel between the two places went past 
her door, and over the great, dark, covered 
bridge. . 
Lawrie was about twelve, and attended school 
five days in every week. For an hour or so- 
on Saturday he helped his mother about the- 


house, and then spent his holiday in playing © 


with his boon companion, Bobby Katchet. 
Just below the bridge, and nearer to the town, 
some men were preparing for a new railroad 
and carriage bridge they intended to throw 
over the river. The newrailroad was the pride: 
and wonder of the village. Katsburgery was 
looking up, they said. The new line from. 
Portland would build up the neighborhood 
wonderfully. The grading was finished to 
the banks of the river, and by the time the 
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bridge was ready the rails would be laid, and 
the line open for business. 

It was now October, and the engineers were 
anxious to finish the bridge before cold weath- 
er. It was to be a suspension bridge, with 
the rails over the drive-way. The great stone 
piers were all finished, and they were now 
ready for the wire ropes. 

One Saturday afternoon Lawrie and Bobby 
were playing near the river, when they noticed 
a number of people collected round the piers 
of the new bridge. They at once started to 
see what was goingon. On reaching the place 
they found a crowd of men talking about the 
first wire that was to be thrown over the river. 

The boys, with many of the men, were puz- 
zled to understand how a rope, much less an 
iron wire, was to be taken across the wide 
river. It was a shallow stream, full of rapids 
and whirlpools. No boat could live among 
such wild waves, nor could the stream be 
forded. The banks were steep and high, so 
that no one could get to the water except 
by going miles up stream, where the country 
was more level. Some said a line might be 
carried over on the old bridge. Theengineers 
only laughed. The man would be obliged to 
walk on the roof, and that would be danger- 
ous and troublesome. Besides, they knew a 
Wait a moment, and 


better way than that. 
see science applied to bridge-building. 

The people, including our two boys, were 
desirous of discovering how it would be done, 
and waited patiently while the engineers pre- 


pared for the feat. If they could throw a line 
from one bank to the other, it would certainly 
be a great feat. The men knew their business, 
and went to work in a most curious fashion. 

They made a flat wooden table on the edge 
of the cliff, and on it placed a reel with a whole 
ball of hemp twine wound round it. The reel 
‘was mounted on an iron frame, and so nicely 
balanced and so well oiled that the twine would 
unwind at the slightest pull. Then they 
brought out a narrow board with a deep groove 
cut in one side. They set the board up on a 
couple of stakes, leaving the end towards the 
river pointing slightly upward. The other 
end was fastenedinthe ground. Inthe sloping 
groove they laid a very curious arrow. It was 
about a yard long, and made of rattan, and 
had flat pasteboard wings on each side. The 
wings were stiffened with wire, and at the end 
there was a stiff tin rudder. On each side 
of the board was a stout strip of rubber hang- 
ing like a loose rope. In the top of the arrow 
‘was a wooden peg. 

The boys watched these preparations with 
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the greatest interest. Then a man took the 
end of the twine and fastened it to the peg in 
the arrow. Lawrie began to comprehend the 
meaning of these things. He went as nearas 
he dared, that he might see everything. Then 
two stout fellows took hold of the rubber and 
began to pull it out. It stretched longer and 
longer, but would not quite reach the little 
stop just behind the winged arrow. Another 
man took hold. They pulled and pulled, and 
at last caught it on the point of the stop. 

‘¢ Hurrah!” cried Lawrie; ‘“‘ what a tremen- 
dous bow and arrow!” 

‘*Won’t she hum!” said Bobby; and every- 
body gathered round to see the great shot. 

On the opposite bank they could see a num- 
ber of men standing about as if they expected 
something. They were too far away to see who 
they were, as the river was seven hundred feet 
wide at this point. Everything was nowready. 

‘‘Stand back!” said the master engineer. 
‘Tt may break and hurt some of you.” 

They moved away, and stood in aring round 
the machine. Bobby was short, and did not 
get a fair chance to see. He had to look un- 
der the folks’ legs. Lawrie was more fortu- 
nate; he sat down on the edge of the bank, 
where he could see the river. 

** All ready!” cried the master. 

He pulled down the stop, and twang went 
the great bow. The arrow was gone, and the 
reel of twine flew round like lightning. It 
fairly hummed, it turned so fast. The arrow 
mounted into the air, and went sailing over 
the raging, tumbling river. Would it reach 
the other side? It began tosink slowly. The 
men on the other bank ran about wildly. Down 
the arrow sailed on its paper wings, and the 
reel of twine went so fast it smoked. The 
arrow sank softly down in the grass on the 
other side, and disappeared. The men could 
be seen running away from the river. It had 
overshot the bank, and landed safely in the 
grass. 

The master engineer put his hand on the 
reel, and it stopped. The men on the other 
side could be seen throwing their caps in the 
air, and a faint cheer came on the wind. The 
line was over. It hung in a great loop from 
bank to bank. Everybody said it was welldone; . 
and they gave three cheers for the men, and 
then all, save our boys, wentaway. The boys, 
having nothing in particular on hand, staid 
and saw the men pull one line after another 
over the stream. Each time the line was a 
little larger and stronger, and before night 
they had two stout ropes and a wire stretched 
from bank to bank. 

















Lawrie and Bobby were greatly interested 
in the whole affair, and especially in the won-- 
derful bow and arrow. As they went home, 
Lawrie said, — 

‘*Hi, Bobby! wouldn't it be fun to have 
such a great bow and arrow?” 

**T guess it would. Say, let’s make one.” 

‘‘Make one! Bobby Katchet, what are you 
thinking about?” 

““*T would be awful fun. We might make 
it big enough to send over a cat. Make an 
arrow three yards long, with wings ever so 
large, and fire it over the river. We might 
send things from my house to yours.” 

Such a brilliant proposal fairly dazzled both. 
They took each other’s hands and cried, — 

‘Nuff said. We'll do it.” 

They parted on the bridge in a high state 
of excitement. Bobby lived on the other side 
of the river, and he went through the shaky 
old bridge pondering deeply how they could 
make a monster bow, big enough to fire an 
arrow three yards long. Lawrie returned 
home, and astonished his mother by not eat- 
ing anything for supper. How could he eat 
while thinking about such a tremendous idea 
as an arrow big enough to carry a cat? 

They had cried, ‘‘ Nuff said;” and when 
boys do that, something will happen, you may 
be sure. How should they do it? That was 
the question. Lawrie pondered long and 
deeply, and the more he thought about it, the 
more the subject grew in grandeur and im- 
portance. He remembered that he had a ham- 
mer, some nails, a jackknife, and a little 
hatchet. These were tools enough for any- 
thing. He looked into the wood-shed to see 
if he could find something that might be made 
intoa monster bow. He could find nothing 
suitable, and went to bed only to lie awake half 
the night thinking over this tremendous idea. 

He even dreamed about it, and thought they 
made a bow as tall asa house, with a cable for 
a bow-string, and a pine tree for an arrow. 
They fired it off, and the arrow struck a house, 
and knocked it into ten thousand pieces. He 
woke up in a little fright, and was glad it was 
only a dream. 

The next day was Sunday, and, of course, 
they could do nothing about their new plans. 
After church they met by the river, and I re- 
gret to state that, in spite of the day, they did 
talk over their great project. They concluded 
they would not use a piece of rubber for a 
bow, but would have the real thing, a real bow, 
such as Indians use, only many times larger 
than any bow that ever was seen. 

After school the following day, they went up 
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the river to pick out a place for their under- 
taking. They must have a clear spot, covered 
with grass. Of course it would not do to have 
anythinginthe way. The great winged arrow 
must land easily and softly on the grass. The 
wings would cause it to float down quietly and 
safely. 

Bobby’s idea was to make it large enough to 
carry a letter. Lawrie was more ambitious. 
He was for making a bow so strong that it 
would send an arrow weighing several pounds. 

‘Tf the bow is only strong enough, it will 
carry anything. Fact, I do believe, if we made 
atremendous great bow, a small boy might 
ride on the arrow.” 

Bobby listened gravely to this, but was timid 
about the experiment. Could they get any 
of the little boys to try such a ride? 

‘* Any way, we could send over a cat first, 
and see how she went.”. 

They thought this a magnificent idea, and 
resolved to put it into immediate execution. 
Then Bobby wondered, after the monster bow 
was set up, how they were to draw the string. 
It would take a dozen men to fire it off. 

‘¢Can’t we have a windlass?” 

‘A windlass! What's that?” 

‘*Don’t you know what that is? Haven’t 
you read the’losophy book in school? It tells 
all about such things. It’s around thing with 
handles, for pulling things that are heavy.” 

Bobby had a profound respect for his play- 
fellow; and, though he could not always un- 
derstand everything he said, he followed him 
blindly, knowing that, somehow, everything 
Lawrie made ‘‘ worked.” They had made a 
raft on the pond, and had built a double-run- 
ner sled, that beat everything on the coast. 
This was to be their greatest flight; and,leaving 
everything to Lawrie, he did just as he was told. 

‘‘First thing,” said Lawrie, ‘‘ we must make 
the two bows. Let’s go to the woods and cut 
down two young trees.” 

So away they went to the forest, Lawrie 
with his hatchet, and Bobby with his jack- 
knife. They selected two slender maple sap- 
lings, and cut them down and trimmed off 
their branches. They also cut a lot of stout 
stakes, and with their burdens marched back 
to the grassy field by the river. They planted 
one of the stakes in the ground, and having 
trimmed one of the trees into shape, lashed it 
crosswise tothe stake. That was all they could 
do that day; and, hiding the rest of the things 
in the bushes, they went home. 3 

The next afternoon they carried a flat board, 
a lot of nails,.a hammer, and a piece of old 
clothes-line to the field. They set more stakes, 
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and nailed the board, on a slant, to them. 
This was to serve as the ways, or guide, for the 
arrow. They used the clothes-line for a bow- 
string; and about dark they had the thing 
rigged. 

They were for trying it at once; and Bobby 
ran into the next field and pulled up an aban- 
doned bean-pole. It would answer for an ar- 
row to experiment with. They laid it ‘on the 
board,-and both took hold of the line to pull 
it back. They had cut a notch in the board, 
just behind the great arrow; and, by putting 
forth all their strength, they managed to catch 
it in the notch. 

Think of a bow made of a tree twenty feet 
long, with an arrow twice as tall as a*man! 
Yet the bow was only slightly bent! When 
the windlass was set and the machine fin- 
ished, it would be a tremendous engine. The 
boys, ina high state of excitement, prepared 
to fire it off just as it was. 

It was growing dark, and in their eager~ 
ness they did not notice what was going on 
over the river. A small boy was driving the 
cows home through the fields on the other 
side. 

Lawrie took a stick to strike up the bow- 
string. It wouldnotmove. He gaveit ahard- 
er blow. 

Twang! The arrow was gone. They both 
stared through the twilight to see it land. O, 
horrible! The boy, the cows! If it hit them 
it would kill ’em dead! 

Suddenly a cow lifted her tail on high and 
ran bellowing away, while the bean-pole 
glanced from her back and fell into the river. 
The boy screamed after the cows; but, poor 
things, they ran mooing away, and were lost 
in the darkness. Our heroes, seeing the ca- 
tastrophe, pulled their caps over their eyes, 
and ran ingloriously away. 

The next day they hardly dared to put their 
noses out of the school-room door. They kept 
away from the field; and it was not till two 
days after that they dared to go on with their 
work. Now, to make a long story short, they 
worked hard, and in about two weeks every- 
thing was finished. The two bows were set 
up on opposite sides of the river, one just 
above the other, and the arrow that was to fly 
over the river was finished. The bows were 
queer machines, and the arrow was certainly 
very peculiar. They had rigged a windlass to 
each bow, so that one boy could draw up the 
bow-string. They intended to stand on oppo- 
site sides, and fire the arrow from one to the 
other. The bows, though not elegant, were 
really powerful; and the boys thought they 





would do wonders. The arrow was ten feet 
long and two wide, and resembled a great 
kite. It was pointed at one end, and had a 
little rudder, made of tin, at the stern. They 
tied a wedding cake box to the top, to hold the 
messages and things. 

By this time it was November, and the 
weather wascold and stormy. Itwas a windy 
afternoon when they went to the bows for the 
trial trip, and they had some doubts about. 
the success of’ their experiment. Lawrie had 
the arrow. When all was ready he began to 
turn the windlass to draw back the bow-string.. 
The rope stretched and the bow strained. It. 
was hard work; but he braced his feet, and 
tugged away at the handles. One more turn 
and the bow-string would slip over the stop. 
He put on his whole weight, and it slipped 
into place. He unfastened the windlass rope, 
wrote a little congratulatory message, put it. 
in the wedding-cake box, and set the arrow in 
place. 

He pulled the string that moved the stop, 
and away the great arrow shot into the air. 
It rose higher and higher till it was over the 
middle of the river, and then it began to slide 
down. The great wings kept it up, and all 
would have gone well had not the wind been 
high. The breeze caught it, and it began to 
turn on its side. In alarm the boys saw it 
turn down stream on the wind. It floated 
majestically sidewise, and at last landed on 
its edge just by the river bank. 

Bobby ran and picked it up; but the message 
was gone, and one of the poor thing’s wings 
was sadly bent. He signaled to Lawrie to go 
home; and soon after they met on the wooden 
bridge. How the wind roared through the 
shaky old place! The new iron suspension 
bridge was nearly done, and this old affair 
was suffered to go neglected. If the storms 
did not pull it down soon, it would be aban- 
doned and given up. 

‘¢ We must repair it, and have a keel to keep 
her steady.” 

** That's so. We'll make it to-morrow.” 

The best part of the next day was spent ‘in 
putting a keel on the arrow. They made a 
groove in the guide-board, and at four o’clock 
went to try it once more. It was an entire 
success. The arrow flew over the river, and 
landed lightly on the yellow grass in safety. 
They sent it backward and forward several 
times with messages, and then it began to 
snow. As the arrow might be injured, Lawrie 
took it home and hid it in his mother’s wood- 
shed. 

By this time the rails were laid on the new 
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railroad, and the wire bridge was nearly fin- 
ished. That night there was a terrible snow- 
storm, mingled with rain. It lasted all the 
next day. Folks said that the old bridge would 
be carried away if the storm continued, The 
river was swollen and full of floating ice, and 
the blinding snow and wind threatened to pull 
the creaking timbers apart. 

On Monday morning Lawrie awoke early, 
and looked out of the window. The old bridge 
was gone. To tell the truth, our hero was not 
particularly sad. His school was on the other 
side of the river, and, of course, he would have 
a little vacation. He dressed, ate his break- 
fast, and went out as quickly as possible. No 
doubt there would be a great deal to see, for 
there was a freshet in the river. He went to 
the ruins of the bridge, and found the town’s 
people all out, and in a state of great excite- 
ment. All the bridges for many miles up and 
down the river were gone, and the railroads, 
mails, and business generally were at a stand- 
still. It had cleared away, and the snow was 
deep everywhere. The river roared and 
foamed, and great cakes of ice, trees, tim- 
bers, and logs swirled and crashed, rolling 
over each other, with a terrible grinding noise, 
between the steep rocky banks. 

The wires of the new bridge were coated 
with ice an inch thick, and all work upon it 
had ceased. An engine could be seen stand- 
ing on the rails of the new road on the other 
side, but not a person, or letter, or mail-bag 
could cross. 

Lawrie wandered through the town, and past 
the little hotel and the post-office. On the ho- 
tel steps he heard some men debating as to 
when they could cross the stream. Said one 
man, — 

‘“<Tf I can’t cross, I’d at least like to send 
this letter. Couldn’t some sailor climb over 
on the wire bridge?” 

‘“No. It is too dangerous while the ice 
covers everything.” 

‘*T'd give ten dollars to get this letter into 
the post-office on the other side.” 

‘* You may make it a hundred; you are just 
as safe; for nobody can take it at any price.” 

Lawrie heard this, but thought nothing of 
it. He went on, and suddenly an idea came 
to him that nearly took his breath away. He 
laughed to himself, and said, — 

‘* Guess I’d like that ten dollars myself.” 

He turned back, and said to the man with 
the letter, — 

‘*If you please, sir, I would like to speak with 
you a moment.” 

The folks stared; but the man, having noth- 
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ing to do, went with Lawrie into the hotel 
parlor, Lawrie looked carefully round, and 
then shut the door. 

**See here, mister. If you’ll give me the 
ten dollars, I'll carry your letter over the 
river.” 

‘*How can you? Will you swim?” 

‘‘ That's my affair. I'll take or send the let- 
ter for you.” 

‘ How shall I know you will not throw it 
away, and pocket the money?” 

Lawrie looked up indignantly. 

‘¢T don’t do that sort of thing. Besides, I 
can prove it to you that the letter went over. 
I'll bring you the Portland paper of this morn- 
ing, and that will show that I can really send 
things over the river.” 

‘* Here’s the letter,” said the man. ‘ Bring 
me the Portland paper, and I'll give you ten 
dollars for it.” 

Lawrie took the letter, put it in his pocket, 
and went out. He walked up the street as 
quietly and soberly as possible, but ready to 
burst with laughter at every step. He went to 
the ruined bridge, and stared hard at the op- 
posite bank to find Bobby. As he stood look- 
ing for him, he noticed that the man had fol- 
lowed him. : 

This would never do. Nobody must find 
the bow and arrow. Soon he saw Bobby, and 
made signs to him to go to the bow. Then 
he walked quickly home. As he opened the 
door he looked into the side-light, and saw the 
reflection of the man still following him. He 
went in, and, going up stairs, peeped through a 
crack in the curtain. There stood the man in 
the road. 

Lawrie crept down the back stairs, took the 
arrow from the shed, stole out the back door, 
and, running behind the fence, gave the man 
the slip. Away over the snow as fast as he 
could run, and soon he was at the great bow. 
He fastened the letter to the arrow, and put a 
message on a slip of paper. The windlass 
was wound up, and in a moment the great ar- 
row went skimming along the snow on the 
opposite bank. Bobby was near, and ran after 
it. He saw the letter and the fluttering mes- 
sage. Here it is. 


‘* Bobby, take this letter to the post, and, if 
the cars are in, buy all the Portland papers 
you can find, and send them over on the fly- 


ing express. I guess she’ll carry three papers 
at every trip. I'll sell the papers at a fancy 
price, and we'll share profits. A man will 
give us ten dollars for taking the letter, an 
we will go halves. Lawrig.” 
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What a tremendous idea! Bobby sat down 
in the snow, and laughed till the tears ran. 
Then he sprang up, and, waving his cap, 
cried, — 

‘*Rah for the flying express! ” 

Lawrie heard, and replied by waving his 
hat. Then Bobby took off the letter, and, 
hiding the arrow in the bushes, ran away as 
fast as he could. Lawrie waited till he came 
back. It was pretty cold fun, but the expected 
ten dollars kept him warm. Presently hesaw 
Bobby toiling back with a roll of papers. He 
took the arrow and packed several on it, and 
sent it off. It did not rise so high as usual, but 
it arrived safely. Lawrie found five papers 
on it, and unfastened them; then, laying them 
on a rock, he sent the arrowback. Again and 
again it flew over the river, and Lawrie soon 
had a pile of twenty papers. On a slip in the 
last load was a note. 


‘¢ Send the flying express back, and I will 
go for the letters. Folks will be glad to pay 
for them. Bossy KaTCHET.” 


Lawrie wrote “‘ All right” on the arrow, and 
fired it over again. Then he took the papers 
and went back to Katsburgery. He had never 
been obliged to work for his support, and had 
not sold a paper in his life. That was noth- 
ing; he could play news-boy-as well as any- 
body. He boldly marched into the hotel, and, 
seeing the man, he said aloud, — 

‘‘Here’s the Portland papers, sir. 
your letter.” 

In a moment a great crowd gathered round 
him. What was this? The Portland papers, 
and the bridge down! 

‘* How did you get them? Are the papers 
for sale?” 

“Yes,” said Lawrie, dodging the first ques- 
tion. ‘Seventy-five cents each. Have one, 
sir?” 

** Yes,” ‘* Yes.” And as soon as he could 
make change and give out the papers they 
were gone, and he pocketed the fifteen dol- 
lars in triumph. The man gave him the ten 
dollars for the letter, and he turned away, to 
return to the flying express. 

His success created a great stir. Windows 
were opened and heads put out to see what 
was the matter. A great crowd gathered to 
hear the news. 

‘* How did he do it? Did he go overon the 
ice, or a jam of logs, or climb on the wire 
bridge? Mighty smart boy, that Lawrie Stuf- 
fles!” 

The post-master heard the news, and came 
out to find Lawrie. He had disappeared, no- 
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body knew where. It was the town talk al? 
that morning. They called at his house, but 
he could not be found. 

Suddenly, in the middle of the day, he ap- 
peared at the post-office, with very bulgy pock- 
ets, and demanded to see the post-master. The 
people crowded round him and teased him 
with questions; but he would not say a word. 
He was asked into the post-master’s private 
room, and the people wondered about it great- 
ly. What was going on? What did it all 
mean? In about half an hour they found that 
the clerk was putting letters in the boxes. 
They took them out and examined them. Some 
were dated from Portland the day before. 

Ah, then there was an uproar! Such ar 
excitement had never been known in Kats- 
burgery. They called loudly for the post- 
master. He appeared, and asked what was 
wanted. They plied him with questions as to- 
how he got the letters. He would not tell. 

It was none of their business; but if any 
one wished to send letters, or small packages, 
over the river, they could leave them with him. 
The postage would carry the letters, but the 
packages would be charged two dollars an 
ounce. There would be an express sent over 
the river in an hour. As for Lawrie, nobody 
except the post-master knew where he was. 
Sixty minutes later the post-master came out 
of the office with a large basket under his 
arm. He had made a bargain with Lawrie, 
and he went up the street grinning to himself 
over the heaps of money he would miake by 
the trade. The people, having nothing to do, 
followed him in a noisy crowd. As they went, 
the numbers increased, and presently nearly 
the whole population stood’on the river banks 
by the boys’ flying express. The secret was 
out; but Lawrie did not care.’ He had sold 
out to the greedy post-master. Bobby could 
be seen on the opposite bank, surrounded by 
a number of men and boys. 

When the folks saw the rude machines they 
laughed. But Lawrie took two dozen letters 
and fastened them to the arrow, and then fired’ 
it off. It landed in safety, and Bobby waved 
the package of letters in the air. Then, how 
the people cheered! It was a tremendous suc- 
cess, and the post-master was eager to take 
possession. In the package of letters was one 
for Bobby, and one for the post-master’s broth- 
er, aman quite as mean as himself. Thesc 
letters explained how matters stood. 

‘*Give us the money,” cried Lawrie, “‘ and 
the whole machine, bows and all, is yours.” 

The man sidled up and thrust a roll of bills 
into Lawrie’s hand. Bobby sent the arrow 
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flying, and the people scampered back to es- 
cape being hit. The post-master picked it up, 
and said, — 

‘* Gentlemen, the express is open for busi- 
ness. Does any one wish to send anything 
over?” 

‘* Yes, I do,” said a poor woman in a black 
shawl. ‘ Here’s a package you may send;” 
and she put a little parcel into his hand. 

In a moment it was on the other side, and 
the people cheered loudly. 

‘¢ Five dollars, ma’am,” said the wicked post- 
master. 

The woman lifted her hands in amazement, 
and the people murmured, and some cried, 
‘¢ Shame, shame!” 

‘* That’s the price,” said the man. 

‘* Tt’s mean in the fellow to take advantage 
of our troubles,” said some one. 

‘*Can’t help it. Will any one send?” 

‘* Yes,” said several men; ‘‘ we must send 
these things at any cost.” 

The miserly post-master took the bundles 
and called the arrow back. Bobby gave up 
his post to the post-master’s brother, and the 
arrow flew over the people’s heads and landed 
in the snow. Then it was loaded, and the new 
owner prepared to shoot again. 

‘It won’t carry such a load,” cried Lawrie. 

‘* We must make hay while the sun shines,” 
replied the post-master. 

“All right,” said Lawrie. ‘It’s not my ex- 
press. You must paddle your own canoe.” 

The post-master and his brother were eager 
to make all they could out of the express. 
They had already made out a bill of five hun- 
dred dollars agairist the government for trans- 
porting the mails. They had not done it yet, 
but they meant to, and then they would pre- 
sent the bill, and make a good thing out of the 
express. 

The people gathered round in silence to 
see the arrow fly once more. The string was 
snapped, and twang went the great bow. The 
arrow mounted slowly intothe air. The wind 
was fresh, and it began to wobble. The cargo 
was not properly balanced — too much ballast 





on one side. It leaned over in the wind, and 
the packages all fell out into the roaring river. 
Freed from its load, the arrow turned up on 
its edge, andshot one side. The post-master’s 
brother stood in front of the bow, waiting to 
see it land. Suddenly it twisted round, and, 
dreadful to tell, it flew right at him. It struck | 
him in the breast, and he ingloriously tum- 
bled over backwards, and smashed bow, ar- 
row, and all into a hundred pieces; and that 
was the end of the flying express. 
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The poor man scrabbled to his feet, and the 
people roared with laughter. They said the 
post-master was served just right, and, with 
much merriment, they all went home, for it 
was very cold, 

The next morning the river was frozen over, 
and men and horses could cross it in places. 
Bobby and Lawrie met and divided a hundred 
dollars between them. Then, taking each 
other by the hand, they solemnly gave three 
cheers and two groans for the wonderful fly- 
ing express. 
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BY SALLIE CHESTER. 


ENNIE fastened off her thread, folded her 

stockings together, rolled them into a ball, 

laid them on the mended pile, and tossed her 

thimble up in the air with a happy “‘ Heigh-ho!” 

The last hole was darned, and now, good by 
to duty, and hurrah for fun! 

Lennie danced down stairs and out through 
the hall into the back garden. Thenshe danced 
a return gallop into the kitchen for a small 
basket, and presently she and the basket were 
going up into the cherry tree inhabited by 
black-hearts. ' 

‘¢ Prepare to die!” said Lennie to the black- 
hearts. ‘I’m going to have this basket full 
of you for Joe and the other boy.” 

As she picked she wished and wondered: 
wished that she hadn’t so many hours to wait 
for Joe; wished he were going to stay longer 
than from Friday night till Monday morning; 
wished the school were nearer, so that Joe 
could come home every Friday night; wished 
she were a blonde, instead of a brunette, with 
long golden curls and heavenly blue eyeg; 
wished she had a lovely pink coral set to wear 
for Joe and the other boy; and wondered 
whether she would like the other boy; wheth- 
er he would like her; whether he and Joe 
would think her new turban, with the little 
nodding feathers, becoming; which the other 
boy preferred, blonde or brunette; and, wish-' 
ing and wondering, Lennie filled her basket. 

It hung on a little branch hot an arm’s 
length from her perch; and she was picking 
leaves and making a crown for it, when she 
stopped very suddenly to listen to voices on 
the back piazza. One said, ‘‘ You'll find her 
somewhere in the garden, Joe;” the other, 
‘All right, mother. Come along, Billy;” 
and there were Joe and that other boy coming 


| down the garden path! 
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Lennie watched them with her mouth and 
eyes wide open in astonishment, until it oc- 
curred to her that they had coaxed permis- 
sion to come on the morning train instead of 
the afternoon, and that they were not the 
boys’ ghosts, but the genuine boys, when she 
closed her mouth and considered her dreadful! 
predicament. She wrapped her feet up in 
her dress, folded her arms, and settled herself 
to be very still, and escape the disgrace of de- 
tection, if it were a possible thing. 

‘*‘Hum!” said Lennie to herself, peeping 
through the leaves at the other boy; ‘‘ prunes 
and prisms! what asolemn mouth! Don’t, 
don’t look up, you fine creature! I know 
you think it’s wicked for girls to climb trees.” 

Lennie looked at his shining boots and white 
linen, at his smooth locks and general ele- 
gance, thought of the dainty apparel hanging 
in her closet up stairs, scowled at the tumbled 
calico heap in the tree, and made up her mind 
that she should die with shame if the boy did 
look up. 

‘* Well, she isn’t here,” said Joe, by and by, 
stooping down to look under a gooseberry 
bush ashe saidit. ‘‘ Must have gone off some- 
where, and there’s no knowing when she'll 
be back. It doesn’t seem like home not to see 
Len the first thing. S’pose we console our- 
selves with cherries, Billy.” 

‘* Here they are!” said Billy. ‘‘ Ain’tI glad 
I came?” 

‘*Wait till you see the black-hearts, boy! 
Come on, and I’ll show you cherries.” 

A few leaps, and they were at the foot of 

Lennie’s tree; and the poor child wondered 
desperately why she hadn’t been made a bird 
that could fly, or a witch that no one could see, 
or a boy who couldn’t be disgraced by being 
caught in a tree. 
, Now Joe was in the tree, and the other boy 
at his heels. Now Joe had stepped three 
branches up, and the other boy two. Now 
Lennie hid her face in her apron, and stopped 
her ears. 

‘* Well,” said Joe, ‘‘as I’m alive!” 

‘¢ That isn’t — Lennie!” said Billy. 

‘* Lennie it is,” answered Joe. — “‘ Look up, 
my duck, and give us a welcome.” 

Presently Lennie obeyed, with her eyes de- 
fiant, and such dignity in her face as was never 
seen there before. ‘ 

‘* Well, Joe,” she said, loftily, ‘‘howd’ye do?” 

**T do as I please, every time,” said Joe; 
‘‘and you the same, I hope, lovey. Here I 
come.” 

‘¢ When he had taken half her perch, and 
kissed her, he introduced Billy; and no ball- 





room bows were ever more stately than those 
exchanged by the parties presented. 

‘*T’m very sorry to have taken you by sur- 
prise, Miss Hill,” said Mr. Billy. 

**T don’t care,” pouted Lennie. 

‘“*T —I—” stammered Billy. 

‘* Billy didn’t know young ladies could climb 
trees,” said Joe. 

** Wait till I am one,” said Lennie. 

‘*Fourteen isn’t so far from it,” said Joe. 
‘¢ Billy and I ain’t two years ahead of you, and 
we call ourselves full-fledged men of the world. 
— Enh, Billy?” 

* Certainly,” said Billy. 

‘¢ And now,” said Joe to Lennie; ‘‘ cheer up, 
my dear. Nobody cares, if you don’t. Who 
belongs to the cherries in this basket?” 

Lennie informed the boys that she picked 
them for them, and the boys declared them- 
selves everlastingly obliged. But, as no one 
seemed in the mood for cherries, they soon 
went into the house, and Lennie ran straight 
up to her own room. She sat down by the 
window, with her chin in her hands, apouton . 
her lips, and some big tears of vexation in her 
eyes. 

‘“No more fun for me,” she said. ‘‘ That 
horrid boy spoils everything. I won't speak 
a decent word to him while he’s here. The 
very idea of his seeing me looking like such a 
fright!” 

There Lennie sat, pouting and thinking in 


‘a most unlovely fashion, until Joe came up to 


find her. 

‘*Do come down and scare up some fun,” 
said Joe. ‘‘I guess Billy was rather taken 
aback by finding you in that tree. But you 
can make up for it. Puton something pretty, 
and come down.” 

‘* You don’t catch me fixing up for him!” 
said Lennie, crossly. ‘‘ He’s a regular old 
stiffy; and we can’t have a bit of fun while 
you’re home. I wish he hadn’t come.” 

‘“* Why, what ails you?” said Joe, in amaze- 
ment. ‘ He’s a splendid fellow. It’s a fact 
that he has to reason a joke out to see it, and 
never was known to make one. But, then, 
Billy’s a solid, sensible boy, and he amounts 
to more than six of you and me, Len.” 

“¢ Any way, I don't like him,” said Lennie. 

‘¢ But you wouldn’t make things uncomfort- 
able while he’s here — would you? That isn’t 
a bit your style. Come, put on a pretty bow, 
and crinkle your hair, ducky.” 

‘¢] can’t bear him,” said Lennie; whereat 
Joe vanished, letting the door bang out his 
wrath for him. 

Now, Lennie was called very sweet-tem- 
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pered. She was everybody’s darling at home. 
She had a sunny face, winning ways, and few 
positive faults; and she always gratified her 
hoidenish propensities —of which she was 
ashamed — in the back garden. If she climbed, 
and romped, and raced there, no one was the 
wiser. Lennie and the family wouldn’t tell. 
Miss Lennie was accustomed to being liked. 
It was taken for granted that people should be 
fond of her. She expected to make a favorable 
impression upon strangers, and considered 
their homage her right. 

Lennie had a little pile of letters in her desk 
full of Joe’s friend Billy. Joe hadn’t sent a 
letter all the term without Billy’s name in it. 
Joe’s friends were Lennie’s, as a matter of 
course; and Lennie had been dreaming little 
dreams and making pleasant little plans for 
her unknown friend the whole term long. . Not 
the least of these concerned her personal ap- 
pearance on the evening when Billy should 
arrive. 

Her prettiest white frock was starched and 
fluted to its utmost for the occasion; and there 
it hung in the closet, good for nothing now. 
Billy had seen her in her soiled calico and rum- 
pled apron, with her hair out of crimp, and 
her unbecoming lilac tie on. He had seen 
and disapproved, and it was all over. The 


horrid, stupid thing had shown that he dis- 


liked her. 
her! 

**T’ll show himI can dislike, too,” said Len- 
nie, ‘‘and that I don’t care one atom.” 

So she went down to dinner in the soiled 
dress, lilac tie, and rumpled apron; and she 
sailed into the dining-room with her head 
exceedingly high. 

‘*Lennie,” said her mother, ‘‘ you are not 
dressed for dinner, my dear. Why, what is 
the matter? Run upstairs and make yourself 
presentable. I’m surprised!” 

Could it be possible that her mother was 
rebuking her in the presence of that boy? 
Lennie stared at her a moment before she 
would believe it. Then she sailed out again, 
and when the door was closed after her she 
flew up to her own room, and locked herself 
in with her shame. There she staid, not an- 
swering anybody’s knocks and calls all the 
afternoon long. 

It was the most miserable afternoon that 
Lennie had ever known. It did not seem to 
her that it could be part of the day that had 
opened with such bright prospects. This was 
the afternoon when Lennie was to have deco- 
rated the house with flowers and counted the 
hours and minutes away joyfully. This after- 
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noon was to have been full of anticipations; 
and now there was nothing left to look for- 
ward to. It was a long and wretched after- 
noon to thechild; but it did her good, for she 
spent part of it in discovering that she was vain, 
in growing ashamed of her behavior, and in 
getting up a forgiving disposition. 

She longed to be reconciled. It was so 
strange and horrible not to be loved by every- 
body, that Lennie felt prepared to make a great 
sacrifice to win them all back. She would 
dress herself in the white frock, crimp her 
hair, put on her lovely cherry ribbons, swal- 
low her pride, and go down to tea prepared to 
forgive. 

Lennie did. She came in when they were 
all seated at the table, looking her loveliest. 
Her eyelids drooped plaintively, and Lennie 
drooped a good deal in her attitudes. But her 
charms were lost upon them all, for no one 
seemed to feel guilty, and no one came to sue 
pardon from the pretty queen. Far from it. 
There was an air of injured dignity at the 
supper table that made no advances nor ap- 
peals to Lennie. 

Her father and mother were thinking how 
she had spoiled their boy’s holiday; Joe was 
raging with disappointment, for he had given 
Billy glowing accounts of his sister; and Billy 
was painfully perplexed in his mind. 

Lennie’s forgiving disposition froze quickly, 
and she proceeded to play the role of injured 
innocence too. Stiff games and stiff jokes 
that nobody laughed at were the order of the 
evening; and by and by they all went to bed, 
and Lennie was alone again—more mis- 
erable by far than she had been in the after- 
noon. ; 

Lennie undressed, got into bed, lay with her 
wide-open eyes staring at the dark, and sifted 
the matter to the bottom; for the child really 
meant to be honest with herself. This expe- 
rience was something quite new in her career. 
Her temper had never been put to such a test 
before, and no wonder it took her a little while 
to realize that the temper, instead of the test, 
was wholly to blame. 

‘¢O, I never believed that I could be so hate- 
ful!” she said, miserably, ‘I didn’t know it 
was inme! Such a vain, contemptible thing 
asIam! What shall I ever do?” 

Before she went to sleep Lennie had resolved 
what to do. She would humble herself to the 
very lowest degree; she would make an apol- 
ogy. She had never done such a horrible 
thing in her life; but she knew that people 
who had been very bad did doit. She remem- 
bered that awful Belle Saunders, who ran away 
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from school; how she had either to apologize 
or be expelled; how she chose apologizing, and 
stood up before the whole school to do it. 
Lennie tried to think what she had said. She 
could only remember the beginning— ‘“‘I am 
sorry.” So she was obliged to compose one 
of her own. Lennie’s began like Belle’s, ‘I 
am sorry;” but there was a great deal more 
of it. She said it over and over, and went to 
sleep with it on her lips. 

She knew that the boys arose early at school, 
and so she arose very early, that she might 
have an opportunity to get the dreadful duty 
done before breakfast. The front door stood 
open when Lennie went down, and the sweet 
morning air was coming in. She sat on the 
doorstep and tried to enjoy the greenness and 
the fragrance; but her heart was too full of 
her trouble. 

By and by Lennie’s listening ears heard the 
boys’ door open, and followed the footsteps 
that came along the hall and down, down, 
down the stairs. They were not Joe’s foot- 
steps, and Billy was alone. Lennie felt thank- 
ful for that. 

She knew her apology perfectly, and thought 
she had only to stand up and rattle it off, 
and all would be over. But when the foot- 
steps were on the lowest stair, Lennie’s eyes 
saw through a mist, and there was a dreadful 
dizziness in her head. 

‘Good morning, Miss Lennie,” Billy said, 
cheerily. 

Then she rose up bravely, and began, — 

“T—I—am sorry—” 

There she stopped. Not another word of the 
apology could she remember; not another 
word of the beautiful apology that she had 
spent so much time in composing. 

**Q, don’t!” said Billy, coloring scarlet; 
‘** don’t say any more, please.” 

‘¢* But there’s — ever — so much more,” said 
Lennie. 

‘*Never mind it,” said Billy. 
down here in the door.” 

Down they sat side by side, Lennie very pale, 
Billy very red, both of them in a tremble, both 
of them tongue-tied with embarrassment. 

Billy’s tongue was loosened first. 

‘*T declare!” he said. 

That helped Lennie out. 

‘*T must say the rest,” she said; ‘‘ only I can’t 
remeinber it.” 

**O, don’t try to,” said Billy. ‘* You can’t 
say anything more, Miss Lennie. There’s 
nothing more tobesaid. I’msorry you’resorry; 
that is, I’m sorry you have anything to be 
sorry for.” 


‘“¢Let’s sit 
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‘‘T never had so much in my life,” said 
Lennie. 

‘* Honestly?” exclaimed Billy. 
pretty good, then, if that’s the case.” 

‘* Well,” said Lennie, ‘‘ to tell you the truth, 
I always thought I was till yesterday. I never 
found out before how mean I could be. All that 
horrid afternoon yesterday I was discovering 
my besetting sin.” 

**'You found it —did you?” asked Billy. 

‘* Vanity,” answered Lennie, ‘‘ vanity!” 

Billy looked into Lennie’s face, and smiled a 
great big smile. 

‘*You’re on the high road to reform, Miss 
Lennie,” he said. ‘* You’ve raked out your 
worst fault, and looked at it squarely, and re- 
pented, and made aconfession. You’re com- 
ing on splendidly.” 

Lennie looked into Billy’s face, and smiled 
a little bit of a smile. 

“Mr. Billy,” she said, presently, bound to 
confess everything now, ‘‘ you see, I wanted to 
make the best kind of an impression on you, 
because Joe had told me so much about you 
that I thought we’d be great friends; and it 
was an awful disappointment to be caught in 
that way.” 

‘*'You did make a good impression,” 
Billy. 

**O, no,” Lennie answered, very decidedly; 
‘*T couldn’t; up in a heap in that tree, and look- 
ing like a scarecrow.” 

‘*Of course I was surprised,” said Billy; 
“‘ but I should have liked you all the better for 
the queerness of the meeting if you hadn’t 
seemed to dislike me so much. But, now that’s 
all over, let’s take a new start, Miss Lennie, 
and be first-rate friends. Will you?” 

“*O, yes,” said Lennie, eagerly. 

“‘ How’ll we begin? There’s a ball. Can 
you pitch, or catch, or anything?” 

‘¢O, both,” said Lennie; and she snatched 
the ball, ran down the path, and threw it back 
to Billy; ‘‘and box, and whistle, and fire a pis- 
tol, and climb trees, too. Now you know all 
the awful things about me, Mr. Billy.” 

Joe found the two friends hilarious over a 
game of ball when he came down. He joined 
them with all his heart, and his father and 
mother stood in the door and laughed their 
approval of the fun. The day progressed, and 
ended as merrily as itbegan. And the Sabbath 
morning dawned, and brought a temptation to 
Lennie. 

She was all dressed for church, and was tak- 
ing her final survey of the image in the glass, 
when her bad angel peeped over her shoulder, 
and said, — 


** You're 


said 
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**O, Lennie, I just happened to think that 
those becoming little soft frills are the very 
latest thing out; and how bare your throat 
looks in this stiff linen band! Can’t you plait 
up that piece of muslin in your drawer? - It 
won't take a minute.” 

‘* Sew on Sunday!” said Lennie. 

‘*No, indeed,” said the bad angel. ‘Just 
catch it together. There’s no harm in basting, 
you know. You’ve often done that on Sun- 
day. Try the effect, my dear.” 

Lennie pulled a drawer open. It seemed as 
if the muslin ran to meet her fingers, she 
found it so quickly. It almost folded itself 
into half a dozen little plaits, and it did its 
very best to adorn Lennie’s throat as she held 
it up to get the effect. The threaded needle 
was in her fingers before she knew it, and the 
plaits were all laid and caught down before 
Lennie’s good angel could be heard above the 
din that the bad angel made. 

Lennie was in a great hurry. The bell was 
beginning to toll, and the pins bothered her. 
She pulled four crooked ones out of the cush- 
ion in succession, and then she bent three 
straight ones crooked. Her face burned, and 
her fingers trembled, and the bell went on 
tolling. Lennie had not a second to waste in 
listening. She tried to keep her ears from 
hearing; but they heard the good angel say 
very distinctly, — 

‘* The seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work — 
any work.” 

A little twist for her turban, a little pat 
for her bow, two or three little curls pulled 
into view on her forehead, and Lennie posi- 
tively took her last look. Her haste had flushed 
her cheeks and made her eyes shine; her hair 
had never been in better crimp; the turban 
crowned it charmingly; those little plumes 
had janty nods of their own! the effect of the 
frill was perfect, and Lennie was satisfied. She 
took her little parasol, her Bible, and Sunday 
school book, and went down. Billy was wait- 
ing alone in the door. 

** All the rest have gone, Miss Lennie,” he 
said. ‘* They thought they had better, as it 
was getting rather late.” 

‘*You’re very kind to wait for me,” said 
Lennie. 

‘*I’d rather be late than miss walking with 
you,” said Billy, with his big eyes taking all 
the pretty picture in. Lennie knew the mean- 
ing of such looks, and she read a great deal 
of admiration in Billy’s eyes. 

There is no place like church for sins to come 
to remembrance. There is plenty of time in 
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the long, solemn hush for people to stop, and 
consider, and be sorry. Lennie’s good angel 
took a text, and preached a sermon about 
‘*The seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God,” that allowed her no time to listen 
to the minister’s sermon. The good angel re- 
proached her for being overcome by her beset- 
ting sin so soon after the beginning of the 
reformation, and asked her if she wasn’t. 
ashamed to let her vanity make her break the 
fourth commandment. Lennie answered hum- 
bly that she was very, very much ashamed. 

‘* How perfectly lovely you look! ” whispered 
Lulu, Lennie’s dear friend, to her in Sunday 
school. ‘* That little frill is too sweet! You 
can’t imagine how becoming!” 

‘* Lennie,” Joe said, tearing into her room, 
when they were home, and she had gone up 
to get ready for dinner, ‘‘ what'll you give for 
a compliment?”’ 

‘*T don’t want any,” said Lennie, sadly. 

‘“*Then you shall have it, any way. Billy 
said you looked perfectly stunning this morn- 
ing. He particularly liked that little standing- 
up thing in your neck.” 

‘« That little standing-up thing in my neck,” 
Lennie repeated to herself when Joe had gone; 
and she took the pins out of it and laid it on. 
the bureau with her bright bow. She put on 
a plain linen collar, and fastened it with a 
breast-pin; she exchanged her sash for a belt; 
she took the gold balls out of her ears; she 
took the tiny bows out of her hair; she brushed 
back the little curls on her forehead, that 
were her special pride and delight; she took 
off her bracelets; yes, and her ruby ring. 

Without any of her pennants flying, nothing 
left to make the breeze that always accompa- 
nied her, Lennie walked demurely into the li- 
brary. 

‘What a fall was there, my countrymen!” 
said Joe, with a sniff. ‘‘ Lennie’s freaks!” 

‘* Trying to be a sparrow, my little oriole?” 
said her father, making a place for her on the 
arm of his chair. ‘* You’ve made a failure of 
it, dear. It won’t do at all.” 

‘* Lennie is always-trying effects,” said her- 
mother, in an undertone, that everybody heard,| 
however. ‘ 

But Billy sat over in the window, and tried 
to reason the thing out. He felt perfectly 
certain that what Joe called a freak was in 
some way connected with Lennie’s reforma- 
tion; and yet he couldn’t see how. Itdawned 
upon him finally that she was doing penance 
in this way; and he tried to guess how she 
had sinned, but gave it up in despair. 

Billy didn’t see Lennie in the outward adorn- 
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ings again. She did penance all the rest of 
the time he was there —so patiently, that he 


said to her, the last thing before he stepped 


into the carriage, — 

‘‘I’m afraid you'll be on the very tip-top 
pe:k of reform when I come again. Don’t 
get up so high that you can’t look down on an 
old friend. Good by, Miss Lennie.” 

‘‘T’ll lean down and give you a lift,” said 
Lennie, laughing. ‘Good by, Mr. Billy.” 


THE WOUNDED HERON. 


BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


OWN among the reeds and rushes, 
Smitten with the crimson flushes 

Of departing day, 

The wounded heron lay. 


Stricken with the barbéd steel, 

With a hurt no art can heal, 
Thus he suffering lies, 
Thus he bleeds and dies. 


Matted hangs his plumage gray, 
Dripping from the bloody spray; 
And his frenzied eye 
Stares into the sky. 


Wrenched the arrow with his beak, 

Fast the purple currents leak, 
While the marish moss 
Drinks his deadly loss. 


Ah, what dumb, dark questioning 
Beats the ground with angry wing, 
Wings that beat the air, 
Late so strong and fair? 


Through the humid atmosphere 
Rings a cry intensely clear, 
Like a chieftain’s shout, 
As the day goes out. 


Homeward over the dusty road 
The belated hunter strode, 
And, as he hurried past, 
A lengthening shadow cast. 


Far behind him, to the west, 

Prostrate lies a rigid crest, 
Down among the reeds; 
But he little heeds. 


—__——__—_—_ 


—— SELF-CONTROL, without learning, is bet- 
ter than great knowledge without self-control. 
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. 
BY COLONEL GEORGE D. BREWERTON. 


af: OYS is dretfu! tedious!” 

Which remark was made by granny. I 
have heard uncle Bowles — who, being aschool- 
master, ought to know — say that granny was 
‘“‘more forcible than grammatical;” or, as 
she herself liked to put it, ‘‘ Though some 
folks had better ways of telling things, she 
could generally make out to be understood.” 

When she said this, we knew that granny 
was cross. : 

Granny Huffy is my granny. I am John 
Tompkins Huffy; being named John for my 
father, who is dead, and Tompkins because 
my mother was a Tompkins. Granny says I 
am all Tompkins; that is, the bad part of 
me; and co-day, as I am in disgrace, sitting in 
the dining-room on a high-backed chair, with 
strict orders not to leave till I am sent for, I 
suppose I am more of a Tompkins than ever. 
I’ve got into a scrape; but I guess I'll get out 
of it. It happened this way. 

Granny has a pew in Parson Crumpley’s 
church. That’s the old Congregational on the 
hill, with a thing like a kitchen table turned 
upside down for a spire, and a pepper-box pul- 
pit, with two flights of stairs. Old Crumpley 
keeps a boarding-school— ‘‘the Collegiate 
Academy” —in the village, and I ge to it; that 
is, I am a day scholar, taking my dinner cold 
in a little basket—two pieces of pie, bread 
and meat, and as many red apples as Ican cram 
in. Mother fixes it. What I don’t eat I swap 
off with the boarders for things. Any boy will 
understand what “things” mean. I’ve bought 
most of my marbles that way. 

The trouble which got me into this scrape 
began last Friday morning, just before recess. 
It happened this way. I had a small whale- 
bone bow, and arrow with a pin in the end, 
which I traded for a piece of pie with a boarder 
the day before. I was trying the bow, and Cy 
Crueder — “‘ fat Cy,” the boys call him — was 
half asleep, nodding over his desk, just in 
front or me. It seemed such a good chance, 
that I couldn’t help it; so I shot him in the 
back with a pin. Cy woke up, and yelled. He 
afterwards told me on the play-ground that he 
didn’t mean to holler; but it came so sudden! 
Anyhow, the mischief was done, for old Crump- 
ley, who was mending a pencil, looked up 
and caught me. It was all over in a minute. 

‘* Master Huffy will come up to the desk.” 

I came, and went back feeling bad; that is, 
my right hand did. It was a ruler did it. 
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What I say is, how would old Crumpley have 
liked it, with és writing-lesson to do, and Ais 
fingers whacked till he could hardly hold a 
pen? 

I made up my mind, while they were smart- 
ing, to pay him off, and laid my plans with 
Bill Spriggins that very afternoon. Bill was 


a boarder, the same one who sold me the bow; 


and we had a private meeting under the big 
apple tree behind the barn; that is, I went up 
there and whistled, and Billcame tome. Then 
we talked it over. I made the plan; Bill was 
to help, for he knew where old Crumpley hung 
his Sunday overcoat. It was a long-skirted 
thing, with big side pockets and heavy flaps. 

There was to be a temperance lecture in the 
meeting-house on Saturday afternoon. Old 
Crumpley was to lecture, and everybody was 
going. Now, it was late in October, and the 
house was pretty cold, for the new stoves 
smoked so that the folks didn’t mind shivering 
half so much as having their eyes put out; so 
we felt certain that Crumpley would keep his 
overcoat on till the time came for him to lec- 
ture, and then fold it up and hang it over the 
pulpit rail. This would turn it upside down, 
and drop anything that could roll out of the 
pocket on to the heads of the people who sat 
in the deacon’s pew, ten feet below. 

There were three deacons — Deacon Wells, a 
little fat fellow, with a shiny bald head, who 
used to clasp his hands, turn his face up, and 
never take his eyes off the minister from the 
moment the sermon began; Deacon Byles, 
who was tall and thin, with iron-gray hair 
brushed straight back, and a long nose, with 
a big wart in the middle; and Deacon Simp- 
kins, a short, sleek man, with a face like a sick 
rabbit, and a voice that seemed to come right 
out of his shirt collar. 

I got four quarts of hickory nuts, big, nobby 
ones, and Bill slipped them into the side pock- 
ets of the dominie’s overcoat. The old fellow 
was so absent-minded that we knew he would 
never find it out unless Ma Crumpley — who 
was always poking her sharp little nose into 
everything — should notice them, which, Iam 
happy to say, she did not. 

It was agreed between Bill and myself that 
if everything went right he should rub his 
nose with his handkerchief, as the academy 
boarders marched into the church, which they 
always did, going two and two, and treading 
on each other’s heels when Mr. Pepperson, 
the under teacher, wasn’t looking. It was 
agreed that Bill was not to make faces, or 
do anything else to draw suspicion; which, I 
am sorry to say, he forgot. 
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When the time came for the lecture, granny 
found out that my face was dirty, — which I 
don’t believe, — and stopped to give it a last 
rub with a coarse wet towel (this was after 
soap and water bymother). Then I squirmed 
and got the towel into the corner of my eye, 
which naturally made me feel mad. 

When the bell was most done ringing, gran- 
ny ordered me to get my best cap and come 
with her. I didn’t like to go with granny, for 
she had a hateful way of towing me along by 
the hand, like a little boat behind a schooner; 
and if I didn’t tow fast enough, she jerked. 

This time, as I was expecting to have some 
fun, I went easy, and granny said she was 
beginnieg to have hopes of me, for I was 
really growing something like a Huffy. 

But this did not last long, for she kept ag- 
gravating me with questions all the way up the 
hill, as to where I expected to go if I didn’t 
alter my doings, and whether I would not rather 
give the money to the missionaries than have 
a new pair of skates; which no boy that wasn’t 
crazy would wish to do. 

When we got to the church door the bell 
had stopped ringing; so she pushed me into 
the vestibule and shook me, saying it was all 
my chattering that made her late (just as if I 
wanted to talk bythe way). Thenshe penned 
me into the corner of our pew. ; 

At first I was too much flustered — having 
been shaken — to look round; but when I did, I 
saw Bill amang the academy boys, rubbing his 
nose as agreed, only more so, for Pepperson 
had his eye on him, — which he didn’t know, 
—then I rubbed back, and Bill stuck his 
tongue into his cheek and made me laugh. 
Then granny punched me. Just then thechurch 
choir struck up — 


** Come, all ye foes of alcohol,” 


which they put to a tune that didn’t sound 
well. 

I don’t suppose it would make much differ- 
ence, though, about the tune with ¢ka¢ choir; 
for there were five old maids, all over fifty, 
the blind shoemaker, who sang bass, and old | 
Father Sounder, the deaf baker, who played 
the bass viol. Nobody else was allowed in 
the singers’ seat; for Miss Quiddle said it put 
her out to have a lot of gals and boys inter 
fering with her music. Granny called them 
independent singers; and I guess she was 
about right, for I have heard one half of them 
pegging away at the Old Hundredth, while the 
rest were hammering out the Doxology. As 
for poor old Sounder, he was too deaf to know 








the difference; so he used to keep one eye on 
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Miss Quiddle, and stop when she shut her 
mouth. But if I take time to tell about our 
choir I shall forget our trick. 

By and by the exercises—as they called 
them — were finished, and I saw old Crump- 
ley beginning to fumble at the buttons of his 
overcoat. At last he got it open, and off it 
came. Then I crammed my handkerchief into 
my mouth, and held on tight by the front of 
the pew. 

Meanwhile the deacons had settled them- 
selves and roiled up their eyes — two pairs of 
gray and one of snapping black ones — at the 
lecturer. Theneverybody blew their noses, or 
coughed, and got fixed for an hour at least, 
when down came the coat across the pulpit 
rail, and whack went a quart or two of hickory 
nuts right into the upturned faces of the dea- 
cons below. 

It was awful fun, I can tell you. 
Crumpley grabbed his coat; but that only 
shook them out faster. Deacon Byles had his 
specs knocked off, and Deacon Wells kept 
pawing with his hands in the air. Some of 
the nuts hit old Mrs. Freckles on the head, and 
one or two took farmer Jones’s bull-pup Jow- 
ler in the eye. Jowler jumped up and yelled, 
and Ikey Jones said, ‘‘Sic him, pup.” Jowler 
perceived an old lady’s leg, who sat in the 
next pew and wore white stockings — he seemed 
to think it was bones. This set the old lady 
to squealing, and somebody cried ‘‘ mad dog.” 
Then the old lady flopped over and fainted away. 

Meanwhile the shower of nuts went on, 
sometimes a gush, then a playful spatter of a 
dozen or two would take Deacon Wells on the 
shining knobs of his bald pate, and glance off 
like hailstones from a frozen pond. 

At last everybody in the house except old 
Crumpley and the deacons, who couldn’t see 
the joke, were laughing; and I caught a 
glimpse of Bill standing on the seat, waving 
his cap, while Pepperson was trying to grab 
him from behind. 

What I did I don’t know, for granny laid 
hands on me and hauled me out of one door 
just as farmer Jones got his dog out of the 
other. I didn’t like to leave the fun, and 
Jowler didn’t want to part with the old lady’s 
leg; but I suppose neither of us could help it. 
He changed his mind, however, when he got 
outside; for, seeing granny pitching into me, 
and being a particular friend of mine, he made 
a bolt at her, and fairly took a yard and a half, 
good measure, out of the hinder end of her 
best Sunday gown, before anybody could stop 
it. I wish to say that I didn’t try to. Then 
he was caught anid shoved into a wagon. 


Parson 
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As for me, I found myself going home faster 
than I came, for it was all down hill, and gran- 
ny punched me with her parasol. I can't say 
how many pokes she gave me; but Bert Byles 
— that’s the deacon’s son, who saw it— says 
he counted fifteen. Anyhow, here I am. 

Granny says I am not to get off this chair; 
and I have just had a message from old 
Crumpley that he wants to see me before 
school next Monday morning. I know what 
that means. And now another has come from 
Deacon Wells to tell me that he is coming 
over this evening to have a little serious con- 
versation with me. Zka¢ means two hours out 
of a fellow’s best play-time, with granny to 
pitch into me whenever the deacon gets tired. 

ButIdon’tcare. I suppose it’s awful wicked, 
but I would go through twice as much to see 
the deacons dodging the nuts and Jowler pin- 
ning old Mrs. Scrawney’s leg. 

There, I’ve done it; for granny has just 
come in to say that her Sunday gown is all 
ruined; and she overheard me telling cousin 
Sam what bully fun it was. Now she says I 
never will be anything but a Tompkins, and a 
Tompkins is enough to wear out.a saint (that 
means her). But I must stop writing, for I 
see old Crumpley and Deacon Wells coming 
in at the front gate. Now I guess I shall 
catch it. 


Postscript, By GRANNY. — John Tompkins 
—Iwon’t call him Huffy — as caught it. I 
always said Elvira Jane — that’s his mother — 
had no sense about bringing up children, and 
now I know it. But my John would have her, 
and, — 

‘‘John Tompkins, you, John: come right 
straight back and set down in that chair, or I'll - 
send the constable after you.” 


MorAL, By ELviraA JANE. —If mother would 
only be a little more considerate, she could 
make john love her; and then, with all his 
fondness for mischief, he would obey her cheer- 
fully. But driving and scolding from morning 
till night has made the child regard his grand- 
mother as his natural enemy. When will she 
learn that kindness pays better than severity, 
and that a bright, lively boy of twelve may 
have a brain full of tricks and practical jokes, 
without possessing either a malicious nature 
or a bad heart? 


—— THE twenty-four letters of the alpha- 
bet can be transposed 620, 4484081193: 28A Nr 
360,000 times. 
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BY ELIZABETH DUDLEY. 


PRETTY girl! the most « ‘tractive and 

pleasing object in the work ; an embod- 
iment of Nature’s subtile and omnipotent forces. 
The roughest man has an eye for feminine 
beauty, and is as much affected by it— though 
perhaps in a different way—as the man of 
genius and culture, who elevates her to the 
heaven of sentiment, and adores her as little 
short of perfection. 

Even women admire her, for she is not yet 
arival; while men treat her with generosity, 
for she is yet too immature. Having seen 
only the sunniest side of life, existence is to 
her a holiday, and something of her own joy- 
ousness is imparted to every one who meets 
her. ' 

They are good to look at, these pretty girls, 
and better still to know; for we, grave elders, 
plodding on wearily through the cares and 
duties of life, computing ever the daily cost 
of living, —so much to be given for so much; 
a year of toil for a year of existence, — while 
the bones grow brittle and the sinews stiffen, 
the muscles ache, and strength fails, and the 
heated brain burns itself out, — how often, 
when realizing these things, would we de- 
cide that human existence is not worth what 
it costs, and cease to struggle, and sink, and 
die, were it not for the beauty which surrounds 
us, conferring pleasure in our sharpest pain, 
showing us what we shall lose if we leave this 


life, and what we may hope to gain if we strug-. 


gleon! 

And if, when we are suffering from weari- 
ness and discouragement, a pretty girl passes, 
and, by her loveliness alone attracts our at- 
tention, distracts our thoughts from toil and 
care, and arouses anewin the mind a variety 
of pleasant emotions, what good she has con- 
ferred upon us! Her eyes beaming with hope 
and joy; her smile blended of gayety and 
sweetness, her light step and graceful move- 
ments indicating the health and vitality which 
irradiate her frame, and, over all, that fresh- 
ness of youth, which has been compared to 
the delicate bloom of the grape, the silvery 
down of the peach, the sheen of early dew- 
drops on the rose-leaf. Enchanting picture! 
Having seen it, we go on our way rejoicing, 
realizing that life is good to us, after all, since 
it shows us such beauty, and gives, at the same 
time, the power to enjoy it. 

But if we know this pretty girl, if she is 
daughter, or sister, or friend, what true and 
lasting happiness she weaves about our lives! 


GIRLS.— RIGHT AND LEFT. 
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We may become, from constant association, 
as unconscious of her influence as we are of 
the sun shining, or the air we breathe; but so 
much the more surely and subtilely will her at- 
mosphere of beauty, and grace, and sweetness 
refine and elevate us; her merriment and fun, 
her sparkling and piquant expression of pure 
and loving thoughts, arouse us from dulness 
and prosaic commonplace, till we forget that 
the landlord must be paid to-morrow, and the 
butcher has just sent in his little bill, and our 
best suit is getting very shabby, and the money 
goes so fast. 

Nearly all girls are pretty girls; and I am 
sure that all can be if they choose. The com- 
plexion, and elasticity, and enthusiasm of 
youth belong to every healthy girl; and if 
she lacks any of these, her mother should 
investigate the cause, and remove all hin- 
derances to perfect health; then let the child 
alone; surround her with good influences; do 
not overtask nor worry her, and you may 
safely trust your gentle girl to grow like roses 
and lilies in the garden, drinking in beauty 
and sweetness from the sunshine, the blue 
sky, the soft zephyr, the rain-storm, the rough 
wind, and even the brown, coarse-looking 
earth. 


RIGHT AND LEFT.. 


VEN at the present day left-handed often 
means unlucky, insincere, or malicious, 
though we are little troubled with the super- 
stition in regard to right hand and left hand 
which was so deeply rooted in the minds of 


the Greeks and the Romans. With those na- 
tions this superstitious notion influenced the 
most important affairs as well as the most 
trivial circumstances of daily life. 

With a Greek, the cloak was thrown to the 
right round his shoulder, for the sake of the 
good omen. The cup and the musical instru- 
ment, at the sacrificial banquet, and — when 
lots were to be drawn — the helmet containing 
the lots, were passed round to the right for 
the same reason. This notion is as old, at 
least, as Homer's time — perhaps B. C. 1000. 
Ulysses, after he had wandered very much, 
and had seen the cities of many rulers, and 
learned their manners, returned to Ithaca, and 
visited his own palace in the guise of a beg- 
gar. He was prompted by Minerva to collect 
meal cakes among the suitors, that he might 
know who were just and who were lawless; 
‘‘and he set out on the right hand, to beg of 
every man.” s 
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The broad steps around a Greek temple were 
three in number, in order that the right foot 
might touch the first and the last of them. 

The Greeks, who borrowed the art of writ- 
ing frcm the Pheenicians, at first wrote like 
the Pheenicians, from right to left. Later 
they wrote alternately from right to left and 
from left to right. It was in this second fash- 
ion that the laws of Solon were written, B. C. 
594. Finally the direction from left to right 
was established, not because it was more con- 
venient, but, in the opinion of a high author- 
ity, on account of this same superstition about 
lucky and unlucky. 

With the Romans the left — sinister — side 
was sometimes considered lucky, auspicious. 
Especially was this the case in the auspices — 
the foretelling of future events by observing 
birds — and in divination from lightning. The 
reason of this is, that the Roman who observed 
the heaven in expectation of a divine sign, 
turned his face towards the south; and, as the 
east was the fortunate point, because it was 
that of the morning and of light, the left hand, 
which was towards the east, was the fortunate 
one for him. 

For the Greek the east was also the fortu- 
nate point; but in observing the heavens he 
looked towards the north, and the east was on 
his right hand. So he was not forced to make 
an exception in this case to his general rule 
in respect to what was lucky or unlucky. / 


LILY GRAY. 


BY MRS. CLYDE. 


GROUP of children sat on the hay, 
In a shady spot, on a summer day, — 


A 


Frank, and Mollie, and Robin bold, 
And fairy Edith, just three years old. 


Kitty was there —a merry sprite; ; 

She would make you laugh from morn till 
night; 

And ten-years Willie, whose studious ways 

Will make him a scholar, his teacher says. 


But the sweetest of all those children fair 
Was Lily Gray, with her golden hair; 

With her soft, mild glance, so pure and shy, 
She looks like an angel just from the sky. 


They were romping round in a merry game; 
But they all stood still when Lily came, 

For she sings them songs in her voice so clear, 
And tells sweet tales that they love to hear. 
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A voice rings out from the cottage door. 
Lily stops; she will tell no more. 
Quickly she rises. ‘‘I must not stay; 
Mother calls, and I must obey.” 


They gather round her, and coax and smile. 
“*O, Lily, stay but a little while!” 

‘No, little friends; no more to-day; 
Mother calls, and I must obey.” 


A year is over and gone since then; 
Summer comes; it is June again. 

The children are gathered beneath the tree, 
But my sweet, pale Lily I do not see. 


In her cottage home is a darkened room, 
And a weary watcher sits in the gloom, 
And a pale, fair face on the pillow lies, 
With shadowy hair and half-shut eyes. 


Her mother speaks, in a whisper low, 
‘Lily, my darling, and must you go?” 
‘*Yes, dear mother. I’d love to stay; 
But my Father calls, and I must obey.” 


Sweet Lily Gray is an angel now, 

With heaven’s own lilies around her brow. 

She has learned new songs since the solemn 
day 

When her Father called, and she passed away. 


In the pastures green, by the waters sweet, 
She is sporting now at the Shepherd’s feet; 
His happy fold she has entered in. 

Death cannot touch her, nor grief, nor sin. 


Little she knew of the world’s dark ways, 
Of its toils or pleasures, its blame or praise. 
All that she knew was obedience and love, 
To her mother on earth, and her God above. 


Love and obedience. ‘0, children dear, 
Let us strive for these in our journey here. 
Then we shall be ready and willing as she, 
When the Father calls for you and me. 


—_————@——____—. 


— A cHeaP Give. — Children are always 
breaking their playthings, tools, &c., and for 
the want of a good glue they are thrown aside 
as worthless. If you purchase a few cents’ 
worth of common alum, you can always pos- 
sess a good, cheap glue. When any vehicle 
needs mending, take some alum and melt it 
over the gas or fire, and pour it at once on the 
parts to be united, and fasten them together; 
as soon as the alum is cold, your broken play- 
thing will be whole. 
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WINNING HIS SPURS; 


OR, 
HENRY MORTON’S FIRST TRIAL. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PARTING OF THE RADCLIFFERS. 


O those not familiar with the preceding 

volumes, we would introduce Henry Mor- 
ton as a graduate of Bowdoin College, and 
one of eight young men, who, for the greater 
portion of their college course, have roomed 
together in a building separate from the col- 
lege halls, and christened by them Radcliffe 
Castle. Morton and Richardson are room- 
mates, and, although they have been rivals 
in scholarship, and competitors for college 
honors, most ardently attached to each other. 
Hill has, when on the brink of ruin by reason 
of vicious companions and intemperate hab- 
its, been rescued through the persistent efforts 
of Morton, with the assistance of the rest; 
and, being a boy of rare abilities, he now bids 
fair to attain honorable distinction in life. 

Lowell and Ferguson are industrious, of 
moderate abilities, high moral character, and 
nave maintained a middling rank. On the 
other hand, Hathaway, Savage, and Perkins — 
or Old Perk, as he was termed by his mates — 
were idle, somewhat dissipated, and full of 
spice during the first portion of the course, 
but rallied at the letter end. Trafton is one 
of those individuals, more or less of whom 
are to be found in every college, and often in 
every class, who have been sent to college by 
doting parents, through a conceit of their 
possessing superior abilities, or upon the sup- 
position that the institution is to furnish 
brains, and who, while possessing capacities 
for some one or more studies, are yet des- 
titute of common sense, or, to use an Ameri- 
canism, ‘‘ Indian suet,” and serve only for the 
amusement of their shrewder classmates. 

It can, however, hardly be said that the time 
and expense of Trafton’s education were en- 
tirely thrown away, as he had obtained a com- 
petent knowledge of mathematics and chem- 
istry, and, failing in the law, wentinto business, 
as a grocer and apothecary, with Henry Wil- 
liams, a relative by marriage, for a partner. 
In consequence of his connection with this 
young man — possessed of shrewdness suffi- 
cient to compensate for James’s lack, and too 
much principle to take advantage of his weak- 
ness — he was enabled to support a family, be 
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of some little use in society, and, like his father 
before him, attain to the degree of esquire, 
the second edition being a decided improve- 
ment upon the first. 

In respect to his relations with the Radcliff- 
ers, although there is no denying that they 
made abundant use of him for their recrea- 
tion, he might have fallen into much worse 
hands. The influence of Morton and Richard- 
son had withheld him from vice and irregu- 
larity ; they protected him from the aggressions 
of others, and taught him a great many things 
that he could have learned in no other school, 
abstracted a vast quantity of hayseed from his 
hair; and, though he remained James Trafton 
after all, yet they left him a great deal better 
than they found him, and more capable of 
meeting the responsibilities of life. 

It is agrammatical axiom that homogeneous 
vowels have a tendency to coalesce; it is no 
less true in regard to minds —those in whom 
the elements are like attempered assimilate by 
a natural law. Put fifty or five hundred boys 
together, they will pair off. It was this nat- 
ural consanguinity that caused the leading 
spirits of Radcliffe to select each other; a feel- 
ing still more strengthened by their constant 
intercourse, and forming, as it were, a com- 
munity by themselves. 

They had also, influenced ky a common 
fondness for active out-of-door recreations, 
constructed, at a great expense of labor, a 
choice retreat in the woods, comprising a mag- 
nificent tree, lake, camp, and a beautiful glen, 
with surrounding foliage; thus adding strong 
local attachments and companionship of sports 
to those of a higher character. 

But it was now the afternoon of the day 
succeeding Commencement, and all these , 
things were of the past, and henceforth to be 
reckoned among old associations; the spot on 
which so much had been enjoyed, accom- 
plished; so much strenuous effort put forth, 
not in vain, but whose influence was to shape 
thought, and pulsate through their whole fu- 
ture life; the tried companions, partners of so 
many pleasures, and with whom so many vic- 
tories had been won, were now to be aban- 
doned for untried scenes, associates, and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Thoughts of this nature, passing through 
the minds of those bound together by so many 
kindred associations, rendered leaving college, 
sundering fraternal bonds, anything but pleas- 
urable, and generated a feeling akin to sad- 
ness. This was further strengthened by thel® 
reaction resulting from the constant excite- 
ment to which they had been for some days 
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subjected, — the labor of preparation, meeting 
and parting with friends, anxiety in respect 
to te manner in which they should acquit 
ther selves in addressing, for the first time, 
a la: ge and most intelligent audience. 

In addition there were outward causes of 
excitement and interest, all of which exerted 
their quantum of influence. and combined to 
render the occasion very different from the 
staid affair itis atpresent. If in some respects 
the proceedings connected with the day were 
more objectionable then than now, they were 
in others, and on the whole, infinitely more 
interesting. Such occasions were then com- 
paratively rare, and there were not so many 
other things of a kindred nature to attract at- 
tention and divide interest; and Commence- 
ment was the great day of the year for Bruns- 
wick. If the young ladies had but one new 
dress in a year, it was obtained in reference to 
that occasion. : 

The railroads that traverse the state have 
stripped Commencement, to a great extent, of 
its old-time social and patriarchal air. Now 


the guests arrive in the morning and depart 
in the evening train, or tarry, at the longest, 
but a single night; then whole families came 
the day previous, in private carriages, and tar- 
ried till all was over; hundreds came in stages, 


on horseback, in packets and pleasure-boats, 
hired for the purpose, from the seaboard towns 
and villages. 

Every hotel and private house was crammed ; 
on all sides were seen long rows of carriages, 
the wheels of one run between the arms of 
another, and numbered, with chalk, on the 
fenders, up to four hundred in number; while 
every barn and open shed was filled with 
. horses; each post and tree had its comple- 
ment, and hostlers were rushing around, sweat- 
ing, swearing, and frantic; while, in the rooms 
of the seniors, tables were spread and refresh- 
ments provided for relatives and friends. 

There were some other accompaniments 
with which we can very well dispense. Li- 
quors were freely sold and drank on the ground, 
that was covered with tents and shanties to 
the number of forty, where people could ob- 
tain meats; mince pies, green corn, long nine 
cigars six inches long and sold two for a cent, 
tea, coffee, spruce beer, hop beer, liquors, egg 
nogg, gingerbread, brought on in cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, at three cents a sheet, bunns, fruit, 
and molassescandy. There would be two thou- 
sand people, besides the audience in the church, 
not one of whom belonged to the temperance 
society. 

Wrestling and other athletic sports were at 
that time by no means out of date; and the 
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occasion brought together an immense crowd 
of people distinguished for strength, who cared 
for Commencement only so far as it afforded 
an excellent opportunity to swap horses and 
try their speed, see who was the beSt man at a 
wrestle or a jump, gamble, hear or sing songs, 
dance, eat and drink in the tents and shanties, 
where half a dozen men could sit down to a 
table and partake of a substantial meal, though 
the table, to be sure, was a rough board, sup- 
ported by stakes driven into the ground. 

There was another feature of the occasion, 
that, perchance, time and the march of im- 
provement may have not quite obliterated. It 
was a period that often decided very important 
questions. Diffident young men in the out- 
skirts of Brunswick, or in the neighboring 
towns, who had been making timid advances 
to some one of the fair sex, going home with 
her from huskings, apple-parings, spelling- 
schools, and meetings, or, perchance, only 
presuming, in the humility inspired by a sin- 
cere love, to adore across the meeting-house 
or the school-house, as the time draws near, 
‘* gathering courage from despair,” invites her 
to go with him to Commencement. 

Imagine that the fair one assents; then is 
Dobbin curried as norse was never curried be- 
fore, and half the hair pulled out of his mane 
and tail in the endeavor to free it from bur- 
dock burs. Heis at once introduced to a 
land flowing with oats and corn, and admon- 
ished by the sharp crack of a new whip that 
Commencement has come; and desperate ef- 
forts are made to draw*® tight-fitting gloves 
over finger-joints that hard work has en- 
larged. 

As the day wore on, and the liquor so copi- 
ously drank began to produce its inevitable 
effects, about four o’clock in the afternoon 
of Wednesday, a change was observed in’ the 
temper of the crowd, now swelled by the ad- 
dition of those who had been liberated at the 
closing of the literary exercises; the wrest- 
ling and other athletic sports, commenced 
and prosecuted thus far in good nature, were 
replaced by fights; and ‘‘A fight, a fight!” 
resounded on all sides, succeeded by a great 
rush of men and boys to the spot. 

They generally, at this time of day, began 
to tear down the tents. Three or four would 
get hold of a corner, sing out, ‘‘Here she 
goes!” and down would come the tent or 
shanty. The proprietors would generally get 
out. The stock in trade was kept in a blue 
chest, and when the alarm was sounded, down 
would go the cover, the key was turned, and 
all that was left was safe; by that time also 
the stock was pretty well sold out. 
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It was at precisely this juncture of affairs 
that the Radcliffers, having received their di- 
plomas and deposited them in their rooms, 
were on the way to dinner. Feeling no inter- 
est in these brutal scenes, they had already 
passed, without noticing, a sailor of large 
proportions, who, stripped to the waist, was 
brandishing his fists, challenging the universe 
at large, and evidently spoiling for a fight; but 
just beyond him was an exhibition possessing 
such attractions for Trafton that he prevailed 
on the rest to turn aside to witness it. 

An enterprising Yankee was carrying on a 
twofold business, having erected a board shan- 
ty, filled with the usual stock pertaining to 
such occasions, with a. long table inside, at 
which eight men were eating, waited upon by 
his son, who also sold over the counter candy, 
liquor, Chinese crackers, and punch; while, di- 
rectly in front, the proprietor was posted, with 
a large box containing live rattlesnakes; and 
ever and anon he played on a fiddle, exclaim- 
ing between the tunes, ‘‘ Here’s your fine live 
snakes! Walk up, gentlemen.” Nocharge was 
made for seeing the snakes, as the proprietor 
expected to reimburse himself by the addi- 
tional custom they would draw to his shanty. 

As none of the Radcliffers had ever seen a 
live rattlesnake, they pressed eagerly through 
the crowd to obtain a view. In the mean- 
time the man of belligerent propensities, find- 
ing no antagonist, and enraged at seeing the 
attention of the spectators entirely withdrawn 
from himself, broke through the crowd, shout- 
ing, ‘‘Bring on your snakes! Who’s afraid 
of snakes?” and jumping on the box, split it 
in twain, and let the enraged reptiles, that had 
just been stirred up by the exhibitor with a 
stick, loose among the crowd. 

Such a scampering was never seen before or 
since. The man of fight was the first to run, 
followed by the exhibitor and all the rest, some 
shouting ‘‘Murder!” some, ‘ Fire!” some, 
‘Snakes! ” others uttering simple yells. The 
men who were eating in the. shanty rose up 
with a rush that upset the counter upon Traf- 
ton, pinning him to the ground by falling 
across his legs, and in an instant the place 
was deserted by all but poor James. In mor- 
tal terror he now beheld one of the reptiles 
within a few feet of him, already coiled for a 
spring, his eyes flashing, fangs and fearful- 
looking tongue protruding from his jaws, and 
rattles givirig ominous warning. 

His screams for help reached the ears of his 
mates, as they were running away with the 
rest, and arrested the steps of Morton in a 
moment. 
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‘* Boys,” he cried, ‘‘we must rescue Jim.” 

“T’ll not go,” said Ferguson. 

‘“*Nor I,” said Lowell. ‘Do you think I’m 
going to run into the jaws of rattlesnakes?” 

‘“*T will,” said Perk. ‘Do you think we are 
going to leave him there, fastened by the legs, 
to be stung to death by a snake?” 

‘“‘Go ahead; Mort,” cried Rich; ‘‘ we'll be 
after you.” 

There were no stones to be found on that 
sandy ground, but plenty of bottles and tum- 
blers were lying around, that had rattled from 
the counter when it fell. Seizing these, they 
rushed between James and the snake, pelting 
him to death with those excellent missiles, 
than which there could be nothing better to 
throw; and then, lifting the counter from 
Trafton’s legs, set him at liberty. 

Most of the snakes escaped, although some 
were killed, one or two caught with tongs, and 
the people of Brunswick began to say it would 
never do to raise children there. 

Fatigued with the varied excitements, ef- 
fort, want of sleep, and loath to’separate. they 
had brought out chairs, and sat before the 
door of Radcliffe, conversing till the stars 
came out, and in the morning separated, never, 
all of them, to meet again. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘““STAGE READY, GENTLEMEN.” 


Tue readers of the previous volumes will, 
doubtless, recollect that Morton, during his 
whole college course, had spent but very little 
time at home, supporting himself in college 
almost entirely by the proceeds of his own la- 
bor. He-had been compelled to spend nearly 
the whole of his short vacations in bodily 
labor, and the long ones in teaching school. 

But now, having fought and conquered in 
the unequal strife, and completed his college 
course with honor, he looked forward with 
delight to the moment when he should be 
once more at home, and spend some time with 
his parents at that season of the year in which 
the air is bracing without being pinching;. 
when fruits are ripening, and the period favor-' 
able for hunting and fishing, of which Morton 
was extremely fond. 

He also anticipated with delight the oppor- 
tunities for the renewal of boyish experiences ; 
of aiding his father in securing his harvest, 
and working once more side by side with him 
in the field, and, on sunny afternoons, sitting 
beneath the great birch in social converse. 
Such were some of the reflections that crowd- 
ed upon the mind of Henry Morton, as, after 
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taking leave of Richardson, Perk, and Savage 
at Portland, he turned his face homeward at 
the words, ‘‘ Stage ready.” 

‘¢ Won’t we have a good time next Sunday 
night after meeting,” said Morton to himself, 
‘* sitting on the front steps! ” 

Morton’s parents and sisters were singers, 
and they enjoyed themselves very much sing- 
ing together on the front steps. 

It was customary for the stageman to drive 
first to the post-office, leave the mails, then to 
the tavern to deposit the passengers that 
stopped there, from thence around the village 
to leave the residents at their places of abode. 

Morton found his father at the office, pre- 
vented, by the death of one of his parishion- 
ers, from attending Commencement; and, 
being too impatient to await the arrival of the 
stage at the house, he had come to meet his 
son, and immediately got inside. 

‘*T heard the stage horn blown,” he said, 
‘Sand didn’t feel as though I could wait till 
the driver went his rounds, for he generally 
comes to our house last.” 

** Hope you haven’t got to write a sermon 
to-night, father.” 

‘*No, my son; I am entirely prepared, hav- 
ing made seasonable preparation with the ex- 
pectation of going to Commencement, and 
have nothing for the remainder of the day and 
evening to prevent iny enjoying myself with 
you; and we’ll endeavor to make up for lost 
time.” 

Mr. Morton was a most geniai man, and it 
will doubtless become evident to our readers, 
as we proceed, that Henry, to use Uncle Tim 
Longley’s expression, ‘‘ was a chip of the old 
block.” His impatience to meet his son, and 
anticipations of a social evening, reveal the 
source of Henry’s warmth of temperament and 
readiness of action. Many other, also, of his 
sterling qualities may be traced to the same 
root. 

Mr. Morton had settled in the town soon 
after its incorporation, and it had grown up 
around him with that rapidity with which 
towns in Maine sprang from the wilderness 
during those years between the peace of 1783 
and the embargo, when the European nations 
were engaged in almost constant hostilities, 
and New England vessels, notwithstanding 
the depredations of the French and English 
privateers and cruisers, monopolized the car- 
rying trade, and made money. 

The facility with which the pastoral rela- 
tion is dissolved at the present day, is by no 
means always, or, indeed, generally, charge- 
able to the people, but quite as often to the 





incumbent himself. The reasons that ren- 
dered Mr. Morton, after twenty-five years of 
pastoral labor, as acceptable to his people and 
more beloved by them than at the period of 
his settlement, were the following, most of 
which apply at the present time, while some 
do not. At the time of the settlement the log 
houses of the first settlers were just beginning 
to be replaced by frame ones. A farm was 
set apart for the clergyman; his salary was 
small, and upon this land he labored more or 
less, as his duties permitted, and cheerfully 
shared the privations of his people, which at 
the outset established between them a com- 
mon bond of sympathy, that all, from the 
oldest to the youngest, could understand and 
appreciate. 

He was a close student, and always carried 
beaten oil into the sanctuary. Although he 
studied on his chair less hours than some oth- 
ers, yet he brought to the work a body and 
mind invigorated by labor in the open air, or 
by long rides on horseback, or walks, to visit 
his people; and these hours told; they were 
to be reckoned by their fruits, and not alto- 
gether by their number. 

In consequence of being often interrupted, 
he had trained himself to think anywhere — 
in the saddle, about his work; to think in 
words, and retain them; and there was about 
these thoughts a freshness, imbibed from earth 
and sky, from green leaves, fruits, flowers, and 
the whole material universe, that sent them 
home to the hearts of his people. His con- 
stant intercourse with men and things, their 
toils and labors, gave him practical wisdom, 
and enabled him to suit means to ends. He 
knew men because he was among them. 

He told Henry that the best way to obtain 
the sympathies of people was, not to require 
them often; that, if he had trials, he didn’t 
preach about them; if there were troubles in 
the parish, he didn’t preach about them; that 
he was not always publishing any little indis- 
position, telling about the great draft upon 
him, the wearing nature of his duties, and that 
he was entirely exhausted, till people were 
tempted to say they wished he would either 
die or get well. 

One hot Monday afternoon, when they were 
resting under the birch, after raking hay for 
three hours, he told Henry he considered that 
his success among his people, and their at- 
tachment to him, were mainly owing to three 
things — that he loved them and his work in 
the ministry, and had always shunned nerves 
and the dyspepsy, even as good old Job es- 
chewed evil. 
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‘*T shouldn’t think that any ministers would 
have either, if they could help it, or anybody 
else.” 

‘*They can help it if they like. Ministers 
never used to be troubled thus in my day; but 
now it is getting to be a common thing, with 
the young ones almost as common as canes 
and spectacles. I will tell you how they get 
the dyspepsy. They won’t take any exercise 
that will start the perspiration; sit up and 
write late at night; lie abed in the morning, 
and when their food begins to hurt them, as it 
ought to, take some dose recommended by 
every good woman in the parish; and the 
worse they feel the more they take, till the 
common sense part of the people get tired, 
and think it’s best to let them go before they 
die on their hands. The fact is, the essence 
of hoe-handle, if persistently taken two hours 
a day—or rake-handle, either, especially if 
there’s a shower rising — will cure the most 
aggravated case of that disgraceful disorder.” 

‘¢ But the nerves, father; I should think those 
would be the greatest difficulty.” 

‘* Difficulty, if youmake it yourself, not other- 
wise. The nerves were designed to answer a 
great and good purpose. They are the pow- 
der that sends the ball, and were designed to 
be controlled by us, not to control us. They 
are both strengthened and rendered obedient 
to the will by exercise. The very occupation 
of a minister, or any other man, whose duty 
it becomes to move men, or deal much in brain 
work, exhausts this energy, feeds upon, con- 
sumes it, leaves him weak, nerveless, tremu- 
lous; and air, food, and open-air exercise are 
the sources of supply. 

‘‘The great proportion of ministers and 
other professional men work directly against 
themselves. Mental effort diminishes strength 
and nerve-force; and the more intense the ap- 
plication, the greater becomes the disinclina- 
tion to any severe, wholesome exercise, or any 
exercise at all; and it at the same time dimin- 
ishes the strength necessary to endure it; appe- 
tite for hearty, wholesome food is also dimin- 
ished, and they take to slops, thus disordering 
the stomach and increasing the evil. 

‘*A man who has vitality and excitement 
enough about him to interest or move any- 
body else, and keep an audience awake, won’t 
sleep well Sunday night, and will wake up 
Monday morning more or less feverish, nerve- 
less, and exhausted, in proportion as he has 
taken care of himself by proper exercise be- 
fore or not. What he needs in this situation 
is exercise out of doors; and.the stronger his 
frame, the greater his vitality and strength of 
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constitution, the more of it — the thing, also, 
that he feels the least inclined to set about, 
being exhausted, nerveless, with a strong in- 
clination to lounge and lie down, read, or gos- 
sip. Some are morose, and want to be alone 
and sulk. But if the man would know what 
health, happiness, and the power to accom- 
plish are, he must force himself, and, however 
strong the disinclination, take active exercise, 
that will soon become pleasurable. The diffi- 
culty is only in beginning. If he is not a fool, 
the evident and palpable benefit resulting will 
soon reconcile him to it. 

‘*In relation to people that labor constantly 
with the hands, and thus increase strength, 
there are, on the other hand, induced an inca- 
pacity for, and disinclination to, mental labor. 
The true way is to mingle both in due propor- 
tion, and thus preserve the balance. At any 
rate, that has been my experience; and I have 
worn pretty well, for I can do as much work 
with brain or hand asI could the day I was 
twenty-one; and more too, for I have learned 
to work to better advantage. You think some- 
times that you are a pretty smart boy, but I 
can beat you chopping or digging potatoes.” 

‘““You can’t do it, father. You did it last 
fall; but you won’t be able to do it this, for I 
shall be a year older. I'll stump you to 
do it.” 

‘* Well, we shall see when the time comes.” 

‘¢ What were you going to say, father?” 

‘“‘T was about to say that the greater part 
of the young ministers that are growing up 
take directly the opposite course. They get 
up Monday morning, hot, feverish, with, per- 
haps, a staving headache, the greater part of 
it the result of previous abuse and violation 
of common sense and nature’s laws, sit down 
to table with little appetite, then lie down on 
the lounge, say, ‘‘O, dear, Iam so exhausted!’ 
and in this flaccid state go to visit sick people. 
Monday is always the day for that with those 
ministers, when it is enough to make anybody 
sick to see them; write letters, visit other min- 
isters, and talk over their troubles; or, if they 
are in a city or village, loaf in the bookstores 
or any other place where they find associates 
to their mind, thus keeping up the fire, and 
get up Tuesday morning: about in the same 
state they were the morning before. Thus 
they lug the Sabbath, or the effects of it, all 
through the week. 

‘‘ They magnify every petty trouble in the 
parish into a mountain, preach about it, and 
set people by the ears; and, after having torn 
the parish and themselves all to pieces, curse 
and quit it, todo the same thing over again 
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somewhere else. All of which might have 
been avoided by a little exercise. My sympa- 
thies, in such cases, are all with the parish.” 


CHAPTER III. 


MORTON’S HOME TRAINING. 


Mor Ton could not forbear laughing at the 
description drawn by his father, and said, — 
‘‘Tam sure I don’t want to be a minister; 


‘hope I never shall be, if that is the way I am 


to get along.” 

‘*T hope you will be, my son; that is, if God 
gives you a heart to it, and not without. But 
this is not the way I have lived, or that the 
generality of ministers who began with and 
preceded me lived, whose praise is in all the 
churches, and who have left behind them last- 
ing memorials, to stimulate to corresponding 
effort future generations.” 

‘¢ What has been your method, father?” 

**T will tell you, my son, now that we have 
got the hay in bunch, because you will soon 
be going to college, and because the habits of 
study and exercise you’form there you will 
continue through life, and they will lie at the 
foundation of your happiness, reputation, and 
usefulness; but, in the first place, go to the 
house and bring out a pitcher of sweetened 
water. Tell your mother to put some ginger 
in it; and you. may bring a luncheon, if you 
like. We shan’t have supper till late.” 

They began to eat, and Mr. Morton went on 
to say, — 

‘*T generally sleep as well on Sabbath nights 
as on any others, but sometimes wake an hour 
earlier in the morning. When I get up I often 
feel very much inclined to pursue the course I 
have just been condemning in others; that is, 
to lounge, or lie about, or seek society in order 
to relax by conversation. Instead of gratify- 
ing that inclination, I force myself to set about 
some out-of-door work that starts the perspi- 
ration. If I have a piece of stoné wall to 
build, I lay up that; if wood to chop, do that; 
hoeing, do that; if neither, get on to the 
horse’s back and ride till noon; get my dinner 
with some good, wide-awake, cheerful family 
in the parish, that won’t trouble themselves 
if the minister does come washing day, and 
that haven’t lost any friends; or, as I often do, 
take a bite in the saddle-bags, and eat in the 
woods, or wherever I light upon a spot that 
strikes my fancy; if it is winter, in the sun 
under the shelter of the woods or a high bank. 

‘*In the course of an hour, the exercise or 
labor, of whatever kind, perhaps irksome at 
first, becomes intensely pleasurable; inclina- 





tion and strength increasé with the effort. 
Sunday’s harness-marks are erased from the 
brain, the muscles toned, and the whole sys- 
tem invigorated. I perhaps block out a ser- 
mon on the road home or in the evening, sleep 
like a top, and rise Tuesday morning fresh as 
a horse springs out of the grass in the pasture, 
ready for whatever comes.” : 

‘* Father, you are noteating anything. Take 
some of this cheese, or it won’t be there 
long.” 

‘*Well, my boy, if you have eaten most of 
the cheese, I have eaten nearly all the pie, and 
drank most of the water. 

‘¢T was about to say, that you might just as 
well expect a cow to give an abundant mess 
of rich milk, that is kept in the stall without 
food or water, as a man to possess fresh 
thoughts, ideas that appeal to the common 
sense of men, find them and do them good, 
who don’t feed the brain through the muscles. 
For a while he may coruscate; but he is burn- 
ing his candle at both ends, living upon his 
principal, and will break down. His mind 
will eventually take on diseased action; he 
will broach all kind of theories, and adhere 
to them with an obstinacy proportionable to 
their impracticability and absurdity.” 

‘“*T never thought of these matters before, 
father; never had a thought in relation to the 
subject.” 

‘*T suppose not.” 

. * But you have never mentioned it, although 
we always talk a good deal when at work to- 
gether.” 

‘*¢ Because there was no occasion for it. Now 
there is.” 

‘*Go on, father; the subject ‘finds me,’ as 
you say.” 

‘¢ By and by, Nature, who never yet pardoned 
any sinner, high or low, rich or poor, begins 
to take revenge. The dyspepsy enters into 
him worse than seven devils. He now rushes 
to the other extreme, and, from taking no 
thought in respect to his body, thinks and 
worries about it the greater portion of the 
time; his health aunts him. He begins to 
weigh and measure his food; can tell by his 
feelings when the wind is east; his stomach 
won’t discount — everything he puts into it 
comes back protested. Somebody has said 
that a spider must lead a very unhappy life — 
a life of suspense. It is so with his wife; for, 
try as hard as she may, she can do nothing to 
suit him, can never be certain that he will be 
satisfied with her endeavors; can neither dress, 
converse, make the bed, draw the tea, nor are 
range her hair to suit him. 
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‘* When the window is down he wants it up, 
and when it is up he wants it down; takes 
all his texts outof Jeremiah; thinks the Saviour 
never smiled; talks a great deal about an early 
grave, and an early heaven, till his people be- 
gin to think and say, that, if he can find any 
heaven that will suit, the sooner he goes there 
the better for himself and all concerned.” 

‘* How came you to knowso much about the 
‘dyspepsy, father? Did you ever have it?” 

**No; but I had three classmates who were 
professors of it, and, at one time and another, 
seven parishioners.” 

‘* Don’t you think any one can injure him- 
self by hard study?” 

‘*Not if he takes proper exercise, and don’t 
live on slops. The brain was made to be used, 
and used hard, too, just as much as the toes. 
You may strain any muscle, or any portion of 
the body, by abuse; but the talk about care 
and responsibility, pressure, a great draft, 
mental exhaustion, anxiety for souls, and that 
sort of thing, that has come up of late years, 
is all moonshine, or something worse. 

‘*Do you suppose that these people, who are 
all the time ringing the changes on great ex- 
haustion, immense responsibility, have one 
tithe of the responsibility or mental anxiety 
of General Washington, his men _ tracked 
through the snow by the" blood that oozed 
from their bare feet, with a vast proportion 
of raw troops, and in want of everything, yet 
opposed to the flower of the British armies?” 

** No, father; I am sure I don’t.” 

‘“‘Of a lawyer at a trial where life is at 
stake? or a sea captain in critical situations?” 

‘* No, sir.” 

‘*But the soldier and the sailor stand the 
pressure without complaining, because the one 
is in the saddle, the other exposed to all the 
winds of heaven, and the lawyer because men 
cannot get along in that profession and make 
a living without common sense, and, therefore, 
are capable of taking care of themselves. 

‘*Tf you set a tin dish on the hot coals, and 
put no water in it, you will melt the solder. 
If you don’t oil a wooden shaft, you'll set the 
mill on fire; but if you do both, then you 
may pile on the wood, and turn on the whole 
head of water. Labor or exercise oils the 
shaft and puts water in the kettle.” 

‘*There are a good many ministers come 
here, father, and talk in just that way; but 
you never say anything to them on the subject. 
There was a young man came here, when I 
was at home before, and preached, who had 

his hair parted in the middle (you know whom I 
mean. He wore spectacles in the pulpit, though 
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he threaded a cambric needle for mother Sat- 
urday evening without them; and talked about 
Goethe, Kant, and the pre-existence of matter, 
and the soul of the universe. And every time 
he made a pause he put his hand on his heart, 
turned up his eyes, and looked just as our 
Margaret does when mother’s going to make 
her take a dose of salts and senna; told about 
the great pressure brought to bear upon cler- 
gymen at the present time; said he was in 
delicate health himself from too exclusive de- 
votion to study; felt that congregations at 
the present day were not capable of appreci- 
ating preaching of a high order, for he did not 
receive any calls, though a few persons of cul- 
tivated minds expressed themselves much in- 
terested in his efforts.” 

‘‘T know whom you refer to now, Henry — 
Mr. Montagu.” 

“Yes, father, that is the name; and perhaps 
you recollect that you told mother he was a 
dispensation of Providence.” 

‘‘ He is, my son, and a most mysterious one, 
too. The reason I never dispute with or try 
to amend that kind of men is, it is labor spent 
for nought. They are past praying for, their 
conceit is so great. But you, Henry, are young, 
flexible, forming habits that will last you 
through life, and capable of. correcting in 
yourself the faults you observe in others, and 
also availing yourself of the experience of: 
those who have trodden the path before you. 

‘¢T have said whatI have in order to make 
upon your mind a deep impression of the ne- 
cessity and value of exercise to one who is to 
lead a life of thought, and would make the 
most of himself. You will soon enter college, 
have been accustomed to mix labor and study 
at home, and will be obliged to do it there in 
order to defray your expenses; and I want you 
not to feel ashamed of it, or that there is in it 
anything degrading. On the other hand, it is 
ennobling, is obedience to a divine command, 
and is worship. That you may not consider it 
drudgery to sweat the limbs any more than to 
sweat the brain, I make these observations, 
as the time approaches when we shall be sep- 
arated. 

‘“‘T have known boys, and even those of 
larger growth, silly enough to imagine that a 
hard hand, a sunburned cheek, and robust 
health were connected with something essen- 
tially coarse; abundance of physical vigor 
with obtuseness of perception; partook too 
largely of the animal, and was unfriendly to 
delicacy of conception and high literary at- 
tainment and culture; while, on the other 
hand, a pale cheek, attenuated form, and utter 
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ignorance of all the common duties and avo- 
cations by which men in general procure their 
bread, and that of those who, producing noth- 
ing themselves, decry labor, were necessarily 
associated with the power to grasp subtile 
processes of thought, with elegance of diction 
and success in intellectual attainments. 

“The history of our race, however, pre- 
sents a very different view, and shows that 
those who have made the world move, and laid 
the foundation of all moral and mental prog- 
ress, have been of quite an opposite stamp. 
The authors of the classics you will study, of 
the models after which you will form your 
style, and in which you so much delight, nour- 
ished the body that it might feed the mind; 
their limbs were bathed in sweat, and their 
muscles were taxed and toughened in the 
wrestle, race, and the contests of the gymna- 
sium. Their hands held the plough; they 
loved the soil, and their fingers grasped the 
sword-hilt. The nation that conquered the 
world, and whose power Paul recognized 
and invoked, when he told the centurion who 
was about to scourge him that he was a Ro- 
man citizen, was an agricultural nation, and 
her generals, statesmen, orators, and poets 
held the plough.” 

Our readers will perceive, from this conver- 
sation of his ante-college life, the home training 
of Morton, the qualities of mind he was likely 
to inherit, and the influences beneath which 
his capacities developed. Those familiar with 
the previous volumes have likewise seen the 
manner in which he, during his college course, 
evinced the influence of those impressions and 
associations. Conversations similar to that 
we have recorded, in relation to various sub- 
jects, that occurred not only beneath the birch, 
but around the fireside, while hoeing corn, 
during walks and rides, bore fruit, not merely 
in college, and made the college course worth 
infinitely more to Morton, entering upon it 
under the influence of these impressions, but 
also extended to and shaped his whole future 
life. They account for the maturity of mind 
that he manifested in college, and his influ- 
ence over his classmates. Their ideas were 
crude, ill-digested; they were by no means 
sure that their conclusions were right, or able 
to adduce a great deal of evidence in support 
of them. 

Morton, on the other hand, had firmly fixed 
in his mind many central and well-considered 
truths, as a core or nucleus around which his 
thoughts and acquisitions arranged them- 
selves, and by which they were shaped, even 
as in that beautiful chemical experiment, the 





‘tree of Diana,” the particles of lead in solu- 
tion, attracted by the zinc, are deposited around 
it, forming’ a foliage of exceeding symmetry 
and beauty. 

When, therefore, he advanced opinions, he 
did it with a confidence resulting from a con- 
sciousness of being able to maintain them, 
though entirely devoid of assumption. It was 
this that led Perk so often to say, whenever he 
found Morton was about to oppose any plan 
or purpose of his, — 

‘© Now, don’t let Mort talk; don’t listen to 
him. He’ll bring us all over; for he can say 
anything he likes, and prove it after he has 
said it.” 

Had Morton been instructed, previous to 
entering college, like Richardson, entirely at 
home, and been constantly under the influence 
and in the society of his father, he would by 
no means have received so broad or genial a 
training. But he had from childhood attend- 
ed the district school, knew well that world in 
miniature, became accustomed to have his 
opinions contradicted, to meet and resist temp- 
tations and solicitations to wrong-doing while 
aided by the counteracting influence of home 
and wise and affectionate parents. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MORTON AT HOME. 


SomME parent, who, perchance, may cast his 
eye upon these pages, to see what kind of books 
the boys read, will appreciate the emotions 
that thrilled the heart of this fond father, as, 
under the excitement of the moment, he en- 
tered, with the alacrity of youth, the vehi- 
cle, and took his seat beside his son, and gazed, 
with all a parent’s pride, upon the features of 
this noble, manly boy; the red on his lip, the 
fire of youth in his eye; who, having passed 
the ordeal of college life, had returned to his 
parents crowned with its honors, and as pure 
and full of unselfish affection as when he left 
them to encounter those peculiar temptations 
that have often proved too strong for youth- 
ful virtue. 

‘¢We expected Mr. Richardson with you, 
Henry,” said his mother, as she welcomed him, 
and pressed her lips to his. 

‘“‘He intended to come with me, but had 
news that his sister is going to be married, 
and went directly home. But uncle Henry is 
coming to see us in a week or two.” 

This was the old sea captain, to whom ref- 
erence has frequently been made in the previ- 
ous volumes, and for whom Morton was 
named. 
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‘* Here we are,” said Henry, as they sat down 
to the supper table, ** all together once more; ” 
and he patted the baby’s cheek, who sat next 
him in a high chair, tied in with a towel. 
‘* How good it does seem to be at home again 
after living so many years in a boarding-house! 
I guess it’s Thanksgiving come early, mother, 
by the looks of the table.” 

“It is always Thanksgiving, Henry, when 
you are at home.” 

‘Talking about time, mother, it don’t seem 
possible that it can be four years since I en- 
tered college. Strange how quick time goes 
there! Does it seem four years to you, 
mother?” : 

‘*I don’t know, Henry. It seems as though 
you had been away a long time. But I sup- 
pose time seems longer to us, who have not so 
many around us, andso much toexcite and take 
up our attention.” 

‘‘I’m sure,” said Ellen, ‘it seems a good 
while to me. No brother to go out with us 
of anevening. We miss the good sings we 
used to have together, and your face every 
time we sit down to table.” 

‘I’m sure I miss you, Henry,” said Caro- 
line. ‘‘ The weeds are higher than the plants 
in my flower-garden. The honeysuckle has 
fallen down. ‘I can’t reach to nail it up.” 

‘* My flowers don’t do well at all,” said Mar- 
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| garet. ‘‘I can’t get any good earth to put in 
| the pots; and one of the wheels is off the 
baby’s carriage, so that I can’t haul him; and 
as to the swing you put up for me in the oak, 
the rope has rotted off.”’ 

‘‘Your father,” said Mrs. Morton, *‘ cannot 
get time to attend to all these things, and so 
the girls’ matters are at loose ends.” 

‘*Glad I’m of so much consequence, mother. 
T’ll soon put you to rights. But where’s Eu- 
gene Edwards? He was always on hand at 
singing schools, meetings, and sociables. He's 
a fine singer, too.” 

“‘ At this Ellen blushed, the other girls tit- 
tered, and Mrs. Morton said, — 

‘‘ Eugene.is an excellent young man, but he 
can’t put a wheel on the baby’s carriage.” 

“‘T suppose,” said Mr. Morton, “that one 
reason time at college passes so quickly is, that : 
it is cut up into so many portions — recitations, 
meals, prayers, and study hours, rapidly suc- 
ceeding each other. Your uncle says that to 
sailors time passes more rapidly at sea than 
on shore, I suppose for the same reason, while 
to passengers, who have nothing to do buteat, 
and sleep, and ‘cascade,’ it is monotonous 
enough.” 

‘*T should think,” said Caroline, ‘‘ college 
life must be monotonous enough.” 

‘‘Monotonous!” cried Morton; “I guess 
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you wouldn’t think it was, Cad, if you could 
only —” 

Here he suddenly checked himself. 

“If I could only what?” 

‘“‘He means. if you could only go there,” 
said Mr. Morton. ‘‘ But what is Richardson 
going to do with himself, Henry?” 

** He don’t know, sir. At one time he is 
half inclined to study medicine, at another to 
study law. He held a great many conversa- 
tions, while in college, with Dr. L., who urged 
him very much to apply himself to the study 
of medicine; but his folks are much opposed 
to it. His parents both want him to study 
law. He can havea tutor’s position in college 
in a year, if he wants it.” 

‘*T should think, from what I saw of him 
during the winter he kept school in this town, 
that he is well adapted to a college professor- 
ship. He is a thorough scholar, possessed of 
fine taste, and attractive in his manners.” 

‘¢ I’m sure I hope Rich never will become a 
professor in any college.” 

‘*Why not, my son? He is certainly quali- 
fied in a remarkable degree; could not be oth- 
erwise than popular, and might accomplish a 
vast deal of good. The influence of an in- 
structor is great, and it is increased fourfold 
when his pupils love him.” 

‘Rich, father, is too good, too sensitive. 
There are a good many rough fellows in col- 
lege that do not know when they are well 
treated. Some few would appreciate and love 
him dearly. “But the life would wear on him, 
and they would badger him to death. He has 
thought seriously of going to Brunswick, re- 
maining there a year, where he can have access 
to the libraries, reading, and taking that time 
to make up his mind and decide as to his pro- 
fession in life. I hope he will, for just as sure 
as he does, Dr. L. will persuade him to study 
medicine, the very profession he was made 
for, as I cannot but feel.” 

‘If his feelings are so delicate, and he is so 
sensitive that you think the wear and tear of 
college life is too much for him, how can you 
suppose him to be qualified for the profession 
of a physician, especially of a surgeon, — and 
most physicians unite both professions, al- 
ways do in the country towns, — who are con- 
stantly witnessing suffering and death, often 
are called to perform operations that cause the 
most intense agony (this was before the dis- 
covery and application of chloroform), must 
certainly possess command of nerve, and if 
yery sensitive would be altogether incapaci- 
tated for that profession.” 

‘* Don’t you think, father, that a physician, 
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or a surgeon, either, ought to be possessed of 
feeling and sympathies?” 

‘*CertainlyI do. If any personin the world 
ought to be a man of tender feeling and quick 
sympathies, it should be a doctor. But then 
he must have them under complete control, 
otherwise they will unfit him for his duties.” 

*¢ Well, father, Rich is the most affectionate 
and sympathetic of mortals, whole-souled, 
generous, self-sacrificing, but with any amount 
of pluck. His sensitiveness docs not lie in 
such a direction as would interfere at all with 
his duties as a surgeon, or make his hand 
tremble during an operation, though it might 
after it was all over. The sight of blood, 
groans of the patient, the consciousness that 
life was at stake, would not shake his purpose, 
warp his judgment, confuse him, or cause 
tremor, if he felt he was to benefit his fellow- 
map. It is not that, father, but the knowl- 
edge, or, perchance, the mere notion, that he 
was not appreciated, that there was no return 
of affection or any grateful response from 
those he would cheerfully sacrifice health and 
life to serve. These, and other things of like. 
nature, that would be constantly occurring in 
college experience, are what would prove fatal 
to Rich.” 

‘“*T understand your meaning. You think 
those points of character that in him are par- 
ticularly sensitive, would not, in the profes- 
sion of medicine, be constantly exposed to 
friction; whereas in college they would.” 

‘‘ That is it precisely.” 

‘¢In what respects, other than being a man 
of kindly nature, is h = fitted especially for that 
profession?” 

‘In the first place, father, that’s a good 
deal. It would do a sick man good to look 
on his face, and he would at once begin to 
confide in and love him, which would certainly 
aid in his recovery. I shall not soon forget 
how it encouraged me when Granny Longley 
told me that the gash in my leg was not half 
so bad as it looked,—for I’m sure it looked 
bad enough. In the next place he’s a thor- 
ough scholar, and, if he embraces the profes- 
sion, will understand its principles. His head 
is clear and judgment good. He is fond of 
out doors (I take some credit to myself for 
that), and will not shrink from heat, wet, or 
cold, and can bear fatigue; is generous — will 
prescribe for and visit a poor person, whether 
he is able to pay him or not. He has infinite 
patience for details, will patiently follow up 
the least clew to arrive at a truth. Another 
qualification, that seems to me, of great im- 
portance, is, that he is a natural mechanic; can 
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do anything he likes with tools, has an eye 
for proportions, shapes, and distances, knows, 
the moment he looks at anything, whether it 
is plumb or not. Uncle Tim noticed that, and 
said often that Rich ought to have been a me- 
chanic. It seems to me that this ability must 
help him very much in bone-setting and in 
understanding the mechanism of the body, 
applying splints, and in all matters of that 
kind, with which surgeons have so much 
to do.” 

‘* Well, my son, I think you have made out 
a very strong case as respects natural qualifi- 
cations; but all depends upon this — whether 
he will love itor not. A man accomplishes 
very little in any profession, whatever his 
adaptedness to it in other respects may be, if 
he does not love, and if there is no enthusiasm 
for it.” 

‘‘T think Rich has a strong bias towards 
that profession; should he once decide would 
give his whole soul to it; and that would be 
giving a good deal, I can assure you.” 

‘* Well, Henry, I must write a letter to go by 
to-night’s post. After thatI shall be at liberty.” 

‘‘T, father, will go out and look round the 
dear old spot.” 

“Don’t be gone long,” said his. mother. 


‘You know we can’t talk with your father in 
relation to these matters, and he has very little 
society here of people who have enjoyed the 
advantages of education.” 

‘¢ Mother, I must see the old birch; couldn’t 


sleep to-night if I didn’t. Then Ido want to 
run down to Uncle Tom’s; and it surely 
wouldn’t be a good preparation for the Sab- 
bath if I was not to go and see Charlie.” 

‘* Charlie! why, he’s way over in the back 
pasture, the other side of the river.” 

‘‘ What is a river to me, mother? Besides, 
you know Iam going to be at home a good 
while, now.” And away went Morton over 
the top of the wood-pile, and the garden fence, 
shouting, ‘‘ ‘My foot is on my native heath, 
and my name is MacGregor.’ ”’ 

Morton came to anchor at last under a sum- 
mer-sweet apple tree called Uncle Joseph’s tree, 
from a brother of Mrs. Morton, who was very 
partial to the fruit of it, and there he munched 
apples and reflected a moment, whether, in 
the limited time ailotted him, he should at- 
tempt to carry out all his programme. 

“*T’ll go see Charlie first,” he said, ‘‘at any 
rate,” and soon came to the stream his mother 
had dignified with the name of a river. 

It was rather an overgrown brook, and 
crossed by a bridge half a mile above. 

‘‘I’m not going half a mile to the bridge 
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this blessed night,” said Mort. ‘* A graduate 
of Bowdoin College walk all that distance! 
No, sir. I spurn the base insinuation.” And 
stripping off his clothes, he rolled up stones 
in them, flung them across, and then swam 
over himself. , 

Passing through a piece of woods, he came 
to a cleared’ pasture, where a black horse, with 
a white stripe in his face, and white fetlocks, . 
was feeding. Morton, crouching behind a 
hemlock bush, began to callin a low voice, — 

** Charlie, Charlie!” 

The horse raised his head, and looked eager- 
ly around, but presently began to feed again. 
Morton repeated the call, and the horse walked 
in the direction of the sound till it ceased, and 
then resumed his grazing. Morton now showed 
himself, and said, once, “‘ Charlie!” when, 
with’a loud neigh, the creature trotted up to 
him, and laid his head upon Henry’s shoul- 
der. 

‘*You good old soul! Having a good time 
here all alone by yourself? Love mea little — 
don’t you?” 

Every time Henry patted and spoke to him, 
the horse would bear down with his head upon 
his master’s shoulder, as though to give token 
of assent. 

‘* Now carry me up to the bridge, and then 
you may come back.” , 

Getting upon his -back, without saddle or 
bridle, he trotted the horse along the familiar 
path, till, on arriving at the bridge, Morton 
jumped off. 

‘*Much obliged, Charlie. Next week Ill 
fence out the orchard and the corn, and then 
you can come into the field, instead of grub- 
bing in this short pasture.” 

Proceeding rapidly along the main road, he 
approached a house of one story, and saw in 
the garden a large-framed man busily em- 
ployed spading up carrots. Entering the gate, 
he put his hand on the man’s shoulder, say- 
ing, — 

‘*Uncle Tom, can’t you do work enough to 
tire you between sun and sun, without bor- 
rowing a part of the night?” 

The person addressed hastily straightened 
himself up, and, recognizing his visitor, ex- 
tended his hand with a most cordial air, say- 
ing, — 

‘*God bless you, Mr. Morton! To see you 
is a salve for sore eyes. It’s many a day since 
we've met.” 

“Drop the mister, Uncle Tom, and call me 
Henry, or I won’t shake hands with you. All 
the Mr. Morton I ever knew in this town is an 
elderly gentleman they call Reverend.” 
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‘* How you’ve grown, Henry! shot right up; 
about as tall as I am; look real strong and 
rugged.” 

** Reckon I am. 
now, Uncle Tom.” 

‘Don’t know but you kin; though it takes 
something of a man to cut my corners, or 
drive me out of my swath. Come, go into 
the house. I’m raal glad to see you.” 

**Can’t stop to-night, because I’ve just got 
home; promised motherI wouldn’t. But next 
week I’m going to take the girls, come spend 
an evening, and have a right-down good so- 
ciable time.” 

‘¢Then I’ll expect you. I want to tell you 
where you kin go and shoot a deer.” 

** You do?” 

‘¢ Yes, I do, sartain sure; and I kin, too.” 

‘*Then you better believe I’ll come. ' Can 
you tell me where’s good fishing for speckled 
trout? Because uncle Henry’s coming, and I 
want to go with him.” 

“‘T kin tell you that, too. 
wouldn’t tell everybody.” 

‘“‘T have been to see Charlie, Uncle Tom, 
and I’ve seen you; meant to go down to the 
old birch; but I shall have to give that up, or 
mother’ll be after me. Good night.” 

‘* Well, Henry,’’ said his mother, ‘‘ you’ve 

_ been gone long enough to make the circuit of 
the parish; and I expect you have. Your fa- 
ther has finished his letter, and been to the 
office long ago.” 

‘*No, mother. I’ve only been to see Char- 
lie and to Uncle Tom’s. Never went near the 
old birch, though I meant to when I started. 
Mother, you don’t know how glad Uncle Tom 
was to see me. He smiled all over his face, 
just as he always does when he’s tickled; and 
Charlie, O, I wish you could have seen him, 
mother. —I wish youcould, father. He knew 
me just as well as you did.”’ 

Uncle Tom Harmon was not a relative, but 
a neighbor, who often worked for Morton's 
father, Charlie’s mother died when he was a 
sucking colt, and Henry Morton had reared 
him by hand, giving him milk from a dish. 

The readers of the previous volumes will 
notice the great contrast between the conduct 
of Morton, in respect to jiis old friends, and 
James Trafton’s. Before he had been at home 
a week Morton went to see every boy he had 
ever been to school with. 

‘* Wife,” said Uncle Tom, ‘‘ you may dress 
Henry Morton up, and you may praise him 
up; but there’s that much good sense in him, 
you can’t hurt him.” 

: (10 BE CONTINUED.) 


Take it I can outmow you 


But it’s what I 
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THE SPARROW’'S NEST. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


IDDEN by green grasses tall, 
Close beside the orchard wall, 
A little sparrow built. 
Laden boughs tossed overhead, 
Apple blossoms, white and red, 
Which their odor spilt. 


Sweeter home could not be found, 
Should one search the green earth round, 
Than this sparrow chose. 
Neighborly the clover grew; 
There the strawberry thickly blew, 
White as winter snows. 


Wandering sunbeams found it out, 
When the grasses blew about 

In each little breeze; 
Fireflies, too, with flickering spark, 
Seemed to blossom after dark 

In among the trees. 


Three bare, shivering little things, 

Waiting for their promised wings, 
Made the home complete. 

What a life it was to live — 

Summer long to take and give 
Love’s sweet for sweet! 


Then, what melody divine 

Soon would bubble, clear and fine, 
From each little breast! 

What loud praise of flower or fern, 

Rains that drench and suns that burn, 
Musically confessed! 


But the strawberries ripened soon ; 
Every brood had found its tune, 
Every bird its wing; 
Yet the three small sparrows left, 
Of a mother’s love bereft, 
Had not learned to sing! 


Not a trill of bursting bloom, 

Nodding grass or ferny plume, 
From the nest ran over; 

All the summer passed unsung 

By three sparrows, dead, among 
The rank and fragrant clover! 


——_—__@- 


— WHITE flowers are emblematic of pu- 
rity and beauty. A larger proportion of them 
are fragrant than those of any other color. 
Yellow comes next, then red, and lastly blue. 
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AMONG THE RAFTSMEN. 


BY FRANK H. TAYLOR. 
I—MAKING RAFTS. 


| Western New York and Northern Penn- 
sylvania the large pine forests, which once 
covered the greater portion of these sections, 
have been cut down and converted into lum- 
ber, and floated down the Alleghany and Ohio 
Rivers, to be used in building the cities upon 
their banks. Some of the lumber has even 
been carried to New Orleans; and we may, 
perhaps, find in every city, from New Orleans 
up the Mississippi and Ohio to Pittsburg, lum- 
ber which grew far up among the hills of West- 
ern New York. Where this timber once grew 
are now rich farms. Villages of from two to 
ten thousand inhabitants have arisen ,upon 
the site where the old pilots who now run the 
river once cut timber for their rafts. 

But the want of pine timber is already being 
felt, and hemlock is taking its place. Trees 
that fell centuries ago, and were left as worth- 
less by the first timber hunters, are now 
dragged forth from the places where they have 
lain so long, and all available portions of them 
used. Logs that have lain unnoticed until the 
greater portion of them has decayed, are used 
for shingles. 
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But the raftsmen still keep their vocation. 
Each spring the river carries down thousands 
of feet of lumber to the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi cities, and all through the year car- 
loads of timber are shipped east and south. 
The old race of raftsmen, however, is disap- 
pearing, and with it many of the incidents 
of the rough life which lent a peculiar charm 
to a trip ‘‘ down the river.” 

Fights with the inhabitants were then an 
every-day occurrence. They replenished their 
tables with fowls from hen-roosts and mutton 
from the flocks of sheep by the river-side. 
Foraging is continued to this day; and it is 
not considered a theft by the raftsmen to ap- 
propriate to their own use any stray animals 
or fowls they may have the good luck to 
find. 

And with this preface we introduce our 
readers to our heroes, and follow them down 
the river. 

Lawrie and Clare Norton were city boys, 
twins, fourteen years old, and were spending 
the winter and spring with their cousin, Sam 
Norton. Their uncle was part-owner of a 
steam saw-mill and a lumber-tract; and they 
enjoyed themselves in watching the trans- 
formation of the huge pine trees from their 
fall in the forest until they were thrown 
| from the mill in the shape of boards. All 
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winter men with teams had been busy at 
work, felling and drawing the logs, work- 
ing from four o’clock in the morning until 
long after dark at night. The mill had not 
ceased work, except on Sundays, through the 
whole season. 
ployed at the mill, one working through the 
day, the other at night. 

The mill-yard was filled with huge piles of 
boards; and in the latter part of winter a new 
set of men and teams was hired to draw the 
lumber to the creek. 

‘* We shall be rafting to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Norton, one evening, ‘“‘and if you boys wish 
to see the work, come down with some of the 
teams in the morning.”’ 

‘* What time do the teams go?” asked Sam. 

‘*The first loads go at four o’clock. But 
you can eat breakfast, and come down on some 
of the second loads.” 


The boys were up early in the morning, | 


and, eating a breakfast of buckwheat cakes 
and mince pie, hastened to the mill-yard. 

Here was a busy scene. 
ing and going at all times. The men upon 
the board-piles were kept busy shoving off the 
boards upon the sleds, which were backed up 
to the piles. They grasped a board at the op- 
posite end from the sled, and, with a twitch, 
sent it upon the load, where it was quickly put 
in place by the loader. 

The loads were built nearly five feet high 
and five broad, each load containing over two 
thousand feet of boards. When the load was 
finished, it was bound on with chains, and a 
binding-pole, twisted through the forward 


chain, was bent down and fastened behind. | 


The horses were immediately whipped into a 


trot, and the huge load swayed from side to | 
side over the rough road, sleds creaked, drivers | 
hallooed, and the vacant place was immedi- | 


ately filled by another sled. 

The boys mounted one of the loads, and 
seated themselves on the boards. The greater 
part of the,road was slightly descending, so 
that the horses did not pull in the least, and 
were constantly trotting. Where. the road 
went through a gutter, or up a small pitch, the 
horses were put into a gallop, and the impe- 
tus carried them over it. 

At the foot of one of these hillocks was a 
sluice, where the water ran through, and over 
which a few boards had been placed. These 
had been worn smooth by the continual pass- 
ing of teams, and made a jump in the road. 

‘‘ Take care of yourselves now,” shouted the 
driver, as he started the horses down the pitch. 
‘* There is a jump at the bottom here.” 


Two sets of hands were em-. 





Teams were coin- | 
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But instead of jumping, the last sled struck 
the boards, shoved them ahead, ran against 
the opposite side of the sluice, and stuck fast. 
The horses had gained such force in the run 
that they snapped the double whiffletree like 
a cord, and dragged the driver off the front of 
the load. He alighted upon his feet, however, 
and quickly stopped them. 

Sam had been sitting on the edge of the load, 
with his feet hanging off, and the sudden shock 
threw him head first into a snow-bank, where 
only his feet were visible. He was quickly 


dragged from this position by the driver, and 
set upon his feet, puffing, and very red in the 


“ [ll show you youngsters a trick with rough materials.”’ 


““Well, young porpoise, how came you 
there?” 

‘“‘Why, your stopping was rather unexpect- 
ed, and I followed the natural law of gravita- 
tion.” Sam had read Isaac Newton. ‘Just 
let me know a little beforehand when you pro- 
pose to stop again, and I’ll be ready to stop, 
too.” 

‘* Now you’ve got to go back,” said Clare, as 
he looked at the broken whiffletree. 

‘Don’t be so sure,” said- the driver. ‘I'll 
show you youngsters a trick with rough ma- 
terials.” 

He took an axe, one of which was with every 
sled, and went into the woods. He soon re- 
turned with a beech stick about three feet long 
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and six inches through. This he hewed down 
upon each side, until it was about an inch and 
a half thick. 

‘“Now don’t you think I can get along?” 
asked he of Clare. 

‘‘ Have you an auger?” asked Clare. 

“No.” 

‘¢Then you can’t make the holes.” 

‘¢ See here,” he said, cutting a notch in the 
side of the stick, near the middle, just deep 
enough for the draw-bolt to set into. Then, 
upon the opposite side from this notch, and 
about two inches from each end, he cut two 
holes large enough for the single whiffletree- 
bolts. 

‘* There, it is all made,” he said, and proceed- 
ed to put it in its place. The whiffletree was 
so wide that when the clevises were fixed in 
place they could not slip off the ends. ‘‘ That 
is rough work, but better than to waste half 
an hour in going after a nicer one.” 

When the boys arrived at the creek, they 
found a scene as lively as the one in the mill- 
yard. The boards were unloaded on the bank 
of the creek, where men were busily engaged | 
in placing them on the rafts. 

A raft had just been begun, and the boys | 
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boards, bored with holes like the planks, for 
the insertion of the grubs. These were laid 
across the planks, a board to each row of 
grubs, and thus the bottom of the forward 
part of the raft, or the first platform, as the 
raftsmen call it, was made. This platform 
was pushed into the water, and another one 
commenced by inserting the grubs at the end 
on shore into the end holes of three other 
planks, and these were connected together by 
boards the same as before. This made a raft 
thirty-two feet long and sixteen wide, or two 
platforms. Three more platforms were added. 
to these, forming a raft nearly eighty feet long, 
some of the length being taken up in lapping 


went down to the edge of the water to watch : 


the work. A large number of odd-looking | 
sticks were lying about the bank, fashioned 
like a cudgel, about three feet long, and with 

a large knob at the end. Lawrie asked one 
of the men if they were shillalehs. | 


‘“‘Yes! a raftsman’s shillaleh,” he replied; | 2 


‘‘but they go by the name of gruéds here. 
use them in the place of nails and bolts, to | 
hold the rafts together.” 

‘* What are they made of?” | 

‘*OQak saplings. We cut off the top of the | 
sapling about three feet from the ground, and 
then cut and grub them—that gives them ! 
their name — out of the ground, leaving a large ! 
piece of the root on, to form a shoulder or 
head. The stem is trimmed down to fit an 
inch hole. 

‘* But how do you use them?” queried Law- 
rie, determined to trace the grub through all 
its changes. 

‘“‘ Watch us begin this raft, and you will see 
their first use.” 

Three planks had been laid down, parallel 
to each other and eight feet apart, while they 
were talking. Each plank had three holes in 
it, one at each end and one in the middle. 
Through each hole the raftsmen fixed a grub, 
with the head under the plank, forming a 
square of three rows of grubs each way. The 





planks were fastened together with three 


We | z 


“ Then just run to the lower rafts and get us an 


axe. 


the ends of the planks together. As fast as a 
platform had been laid, the men pushed the 
raft farther into the water, and now it stretched 
far down the stream, looking like a huge lad- 
der with cross-boards every eight feet. 

The raftsmen now began to lay boards across 
the planks, to form the first tier or bottom of 
the raft, commencing with the last platform 
made. 

‘“‘ Now they’re filling up the space between 
the rounds of the big ladder,” said Sam. 
‘‘ Won't it be a nobby place to run on when 
they get it laid clear through?” 

*¢ Are you good on: the run?” asked one of 
the men. 
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‘Yes, sir,” replied Sam. 

‘¢Then just run to the lower rafts and get 
us an axe.” 

Sam looked disconcerted at their putting his 
running powers to use, but started off when 
the men added that, — 

‘¢ Boys must be useful as well as seen.” 

When the boards had been laid to the end 
of the first platform, three more boards were 
put on the grubs, two at each side and one in 
the middle, and directly over the planks first 
laid down. Thus the first tier of boards was 
laid between the planks below and the boards 
above. The space between these boards was 
now filled up, the boards being laid directly 
across the tier of boards below, and thus al- 
ternately with each'tier and platform. 

When five or six tiers had been laid in this 
manner across the whole of the raft, the men 
proceeded to straighten it, for each particular 
platform had taken its own course, turning 
upon the grubs as if they were pivots. 

To do this, boards about twenty-three feet 
long were used. Holes had been made in 
these as in the other boards, and they were 
put on from the middle grub on one platform 
to the opposite one on the next platform. The 
end of each board was lapped on the ends 
of the middle grubs; and this combination 
throughout the wholg raft brought the sides 
into a perfectly straight line. The straighten- 
ing boards were then taken off, and the work 
of laying the tiers resumed. From eigliteen 
to twenty tiers form a raft. When a raft was 
finished and tied to the bank with cables, they 
hung the oars. Clare and Lawrie were look- 
ing for the oars as the men spoke of hanging 
them. 

‘*Can’t I get them for you?” asked Lawrie, 
willing to help, and thinking they were on 
the bank. 

‘*Well, yes,” said the foreman, Mr. Ames. 
**- You will find them just beyond the boards, 
on the bank. Bring them down here, and I'll 
give you a cent. You other boys may help 
him.” 

Clare started, but Sam only grinned, as if in 
expectation of some fun. The boys could see 
no oars when they reached the place indicated. 
There were only some long poles, with big 
boards pinned to the ends, and which Clare 
said looked like liberty poles with guide-boards 
nailed at the larger ends. 

‘* We can’t find them,” shouted Clare. 

‘‘There they are. Pick them up and come 
on,” said Mr. Ames, coming up, and pointing 
to the long gticks. 

The boys looked at him in astonishment. 
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‘¢ Those big sticks oars?” 

‘*Yes; but you don’t seem to think you can 
lift them.” 

‘*We didn’t eat an over-large dinner, and 
don’t feel very stout; so I guess we won’t try 
it,” said Lawrie, laughing. 

“Well, take hold, men, and carry a couple 
down to the raft.” 

The men lifted the oars upon their shoul- 
ders, and placed one at each end of the raft. 
Oar-pins were then fixed in the raft for the oars 
to swing on, and a large hole was bored in the 
oar to fit it. The oar-stem was nearly forty 
feet long, eight inches in diameter at the large 
end, where the paddle-board was fixed, and 





“There they are ; just pick them up and come along.” 


tapering down to a handle at the other end. 
The paddle was a board six feet long and two 
inches wide pinned on the large end of the 
oar-stem. Hanging the oars consisted in pla- 
cing them upon the pins; and when this was 
done, the raft was completed, except its cargo. 

The boys wondered how the oars could pull 
the raft along when at the ends... 

‘‘ Does the raft go sidewise?” they asked of 
Mr. Ames. 

“©O, no. We let it float down with the cur- 
rent, and only use the oars to keep it in the 
stream. They are just the same as rudders to 
a ship,” he replied. 

‘You'll make raftsmen some day,” said Mr. 
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Ames, as they were going home that night; 
‘and a good, healthy life it is, too. A sick 
raftsman is as rare as a June snow-bank.” 

‘¢ But it is all on account of the exercise and 
early rising,” said an old man, who had run 
the river for years, and was the pilot of the 
rafts. ‘Scholars in schools can be as, healthy 
if they would only work a little each morning. 
Laziness is as much a disease as fever, and 
kills more men.” 

‘* There won’t be no chance to-morrow for 
laziness,” said Mr. Ames. ‘If the wind speaks 
true, we’ll have a storm before morning. Ifa 
rain-storm comes and takes off the snow, 
there’ll be such a flood as we haven't seen for 
years.” 


“The creek is rising.” 


‘If it does rain,” said the pilot, ‘‘ you boys 


better drop down and see us. 
you'll never forget.” 

The boys promised they would, for they saw 
the old pilot took an interest in them, as such 
rough men do in all boys who do not put 
themselves forward too much. 

‘*T guess exercise does make an appetite,” 
said Sam, while eating supper. ‘‘It gives the 
victuals a good relish, at least.” 

“I should think so by your eating,” said 
Clare. 

‘¢ Well, I should like to eat enough to carry 
those oars to-morrow,” laughed Sam. 

Sleep came quickly to the boys’ eyelids that 
night, for the long day’s work had made them 


It will be a sight 
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tired; but Clare said, as he lay down, that it 
was worth a day’s hard work to have such a 
pleasant feeling of rest. 

Lawrie was awakened in the night by a 
shouting, and springing out of bed, he heard 
the rain falling on the roof, and saw the gleam 
of lanterns in the yard. Going to’a window, 
he heard a man calling to his uncle, who soon 
appeared. . 

‘*The creek is rising,” shouted the man, 
whom Lawrie recognized as Mr. Ames, ‘‘ and 
we must go for the rafts if we expect to save 
anything.” 

“* How long has the rain been falling?” 

‘Nearly six hours, and steadily, too. The 
gutters and roads are full of water, and the 
creek will be over banks before morning.” 

Lawrie awoke the boys, and, hastily dress- 
ing, ran down stairs to the kitchen, which was 
full of men. 

‘Let me go with you, uncle,” said he to 
Mr. Norton, who was putting on his oil-cloth 
overcoat. 

‘*Whew! What are you out at this time 
of night for? And here are the other boys. 
Why, you’d get drownded if you went; the 
rain itself would carry you off.” , 

“Let them go,” said the voice of the old 
pilot. ‘Boys won’t be easy at home when 
there’s anything exciting going on; and I'll 
warrant they’ll take care of themselves.” 

‘‘Well, get on your overcoats, and take a 
bite of something to eat, while we bring out the 
horses. But you mustn’t be getting in the 
way,” said Mr. Norton. 

The boys promised they would not, and were 
ready to go as soon as the horses were at the 
door. 


o 


———_o—__—— 


—— It is especially inconvenient for a Chi- 
nese lady of rank to fall into poverty. She 
cannot walk; and if she goes begging in the 
streets — and this sometimes happens — she 
must be carried on the back of a woman of the 
common class, whose feet have not been made 
fashionable. The daughters of all people of 
rank are obliged to submit, at an early age, to 
have their feet cramped up and tightly ban- 
daged. The bandages are not removed for 
about three years, when the bones are so far 
compressed that the feet never assume their 
natural shape and size. Even parents of a very 
humble station of life are ambitious to have 
one daughter with small feet, the prettiest 
child being usually selected for this torture. 
This fashion of small feet is said to have 
been adopted in China in the ninth cen- 
tury. me 
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BY GENEVIEVE. 
** Look before you leap.” 


“ y Beg-o2 before you leap, 
And see before you go,” 
Said old Thomas Tusser, 
Three centuries ago. 
. And in this modern age, 
If we but look around 
With only half an eye, 
There surely will be found 
Some blundering human soul, 
Who, in spite of all advice, 
Keeps léaping in the dark, 
No matter what the price. 
Old sop, I remember, 
Doth this simple fable tell 
About a cunning fox 
Who fell into a well. 
And while he vainly mused 
As to how he should get out, 
A foolish little goat, 
Who'd been looking all about 
To find a spring of water 
. With which his thirst to slake, 
At length espied the well, 
And his way did thither take. 
No sooner did the fox 
The simple goat behold, > 
Than he said to himse { 
‘¢ That fellow shallibe sold. ° 
If I can persuade him 
To jump into this well, 
J’li manage to escape, 
And leave zm here a spell.” 
So he shouted to the goat, 
Who stooda@fi deubtful mood, 
Revolving WeWfimself 
If the water there was good, 
** Come down here, neighbor goat, 
And I’m sure you will say, 
Such excellent pure water 
You’ve not seen for many a day.” 
So down leaped Mister Goat, 
Without stopping to think, 
So desirous was he 
To have a good drink. 
But, his thirst being quenched, 
The cunning old fox 
Began, ‘‘ Neighbor goat, 
We are in a bad box. 
The water is good, 
As I told you before: 
But I don’t care to stay here 
One minute more. 
An¢@ how to escape is 
The question, my friend. 
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Still, I’ve made a fine plan, 
To which please attend. 
If you will just place 
Your fore-feet on the wall, 
And bend down your horns, 
So excessively tall, 
T’ll crawl up your back, 
And then leap to the ground, 
And a way to help you 
Will be easily found.” 
The goat, unsuspecting, 
Agreed with delight; 
And the sly fox escaped, 

And then took his flight, 
While the goat shouted after, 
*¢ Come back; O, I pray 

You will not desert me 
In this cruel way! 
Your words were so fair, 
And your promise so smooth, 
I was foolish enough 
To believe in their truth.” 
The fox turned for a moment, 
But only replied, 
‘You foolish old fellow, 
You'd better decide 
On some way to escape 
The next time you try 
To jump into a well 
Because you are dry. 
I’ve no time to linger, 
And no more to say; 
So, accept my good wishes 
While I bid you good day.” 
So the fox skipped away, 
And, for aught we can tell, 
The goat to this day 
Remains in the well. 
We’re surrounded by foxes 
In real human shape, 
Wide awake to intrap us, 
If ¢hkey but escape. 
As we go through the world 
The only safe way 
Is to keep our ‘‘ eyes peeled” 
By night and by day. 
There are wolves in sheep’s clothing 
Still prowling about 
To seize those whose mothers 
‘* Don’t know that they’re out.” 
One word to the young: 
In age would you reap 
A rich golden harvest, 
Just look ere you leap. 


—— CuooseE for your best friend him who 
now and then may censure you, rather than 
him who continually praises and deceives you. 
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A JOKE ON PHIL. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


KNOW it’s customary to let people take 

care of their own business; but I have to 
meddle with Phil’s; I can’t help it. I knew 
something had happened on his journey last 
summer that was altogether out of the com- 
mon; but I couldn’t make Ben Pardee tell 
what it was till yesterday; and nowI shall 
dash it off for the boys and girls while it is 
warm. Phil, poor Phil, help yourself if you 
can! : 

You see, he and Ben have to do some queer 
thing or other every vacation; and they came 
so near drowning in that canoe summer before 
last that they took a great dislike to the water, 
and have hardly gone near it since, except to 
drink. So last summer they thought they 
would make a journey by land as far as their 
money would go; and, to eke it out, they took 
one of Beecher’s works and a book of Dio 
Lewis’s to sellonthe way. Philcan talk; and 
he told the people in the little out-of-the-way 
towns that Beecher was quite a popular writer, 
as good as Mrs. Southworth, with rather a 
moral tone. So he sold off his books and sent 
for more, while Ben was clearing the frog out 
of his throat. 

They had capital times, stopping to see ele- 
phants and things, till by and by they came 
to a town in Iowa, — it’s so large that I don’t 
dare tell the name of it, — and there they staid 
a day or two with a friend of Ben’s; and, as 
their money was low, they decided to call 
that the end of their journey. It seemed to 
be very lucky that they should have happened 
along just at that time, for there were two 
young ladies in the family, who had been 
teaching drawing and music in an academy, 
and wanted to go back to their homes in the 
east; and, ‘‘ Could they go in company with 
the young men? O, how nice it would be!” 

Let’s see; Phil was eighteen that June, not 
a fresh any more, but almost cut and dried 
into a soph. O, Phil, I didn’t put a ‘*t” to the 
end of that! Bless your old heart! you are a 
dear, nice, gullible darling — so you are; and, 
though you do get “sold” sometimes, we kmow 
your brains are sound— sound foraboy. Not 
that Phil can see into things as we girls can; 
near-sighted to begin with, and won't wear spec- 
tacles. And that state of things does place a 
body at the mercy of an unfeeling world. 

His objection to spectacles is, that they would 
make him look like a professor of Greek. You 
see he thinks he looks as old as anybody, and 
feels older yet. 
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Well, these young ladies were named Ann 
Shotwell and Fanny Hitt. Miss Hitt was a 
nice, friendly little thing. Ben couldn’t re- 
member much about her; but as for the other 
one — Miss Shotwell — he said she was a stun- 
ner! seemed to carry all before her; and peo- 
ple gazed at her when she came into the cars. 

I couldn’t make out what the secret of it 
was, for Ben’s descriptive powers are weak. 

‘* Was it her dress?” 

He couldn’t exactly say. 

“‘She was got up killingly. Those what- 
you-call-ems sewed on the skirt, with a tassel 
to it, hitched on somewhere, and some fizzy- 
me-jigs round the head; lots of flummy-did- 
dle tacked to her somehow.” 

All he could describe rationally was her 
boots. 

‘‘ French kids, all flowered off, and fitted like 
a duck’s foot in a mud-puddle.” 

But if Ben can’t talk he can see, and there’s 
where he has the advantage of Phil. He saw 
at once that Fanny Shotwell was a played-out 
coquette, and ‘floured her face, and streaked 
on a little red.” That must have been before 
they began to travel. She wouldn’t dare be 
painted in the cars— would she? — with the 
dust blowing so. 

She wore two long braids flopping down 
her back; and Ben thought they were ‘‘ a dead 
sure thing for certain,” and grew on her 
head; but a gust of wind happened to blow 
under them, and he saw where they were 
tied on! 

That finished him, he said; but he didn’t 
mention it to Phil, for Phil was growing very 
gallant all of a sudden. 

Just fancy that boy! She was a dozen years 
older than he was, if she was a day, and ought 
to have been sort of a good auntie to him, and 
told him when his collar was one-sided, and 
helped form his manners. But instead of that 
the old thing undertook toflirt withhim. Ben 
said it was a fact. When they stopped at ho- 
tels she played and sang straight at Phil. Her 
voice was sweet, but too much in her throat to 
suit Ben. He hates operatic. Butit took Phil | 
right off his feet. 

‘*Did you ever?” said he to Ben. ‘‘If she 
sings like that now, what'll she do by and by?” 

‘““Why, how old do you call her?” says 
Ben. 

‘¢ About Kate’s age, I guess,” replies Phil. 

I was sixteen that month! Ben thought he 
should choke. Phil was very far gone indeed, 
and it was hard work getting him to bed, he 
was so absorbed in the moon. . 

‘Ben didn’t go into particulars, and I had to 
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picture it out for myself; but I could seem to 
see the whole thing: those two creatures — 
Phil and the ancient — sitting together in the 
cars, smiling at nothing; Phil stroking his 
chin, where the ‘‘ underfringe” ought to be; 
popping up to find ancient’s old handkerchief, 
or open the window, or shut it; saying, ‘‘ Will 
you allow me?” when she can’t fasten her old 
gloves. 

When I can’t fasten my gloves, it’s ‘‘ Why 
don’t you take your boot-buttoner, Kate. 
That'll fetch it!” But this is ‘‘another, not 
a sister,” as the song says; and it makes all the 
difference, you know. 

Shouldn’t wonder if he is quoting poetry at 
her. He despises poetry; but he’s learned 
two or three lines, hearing me say them over. 
Antiquity smirks and rolls up her eyes to the 
bell-rope. 

I wish I did know how they do it— these 
flirts. Not that I would act so myself! It 
would be more excusable in a little girl like 
me; but, young as Iam, I’d scorn such silly 
behavior. 

Phil runs his fingers through his hair, and 
leans forward in the most insinuating manner 
to hear her talk, with the cars going rattlety- 
bang. And there are Ben and the other one 
looking on and laughing in their sleeves. 

They go by the Canada route, and stop at 
Niagara Falls; and the night before they get 
there they travel a little in the evening, and 
reach Niagara about ten o’clock. Now, here 
is where the joke comes in. 

It was alovelyevening. Diana — that’s the 
moon — was daintily picking her way through 
the white clouds overhead, and Phil and Miss 
Ann Tiquity sat looking at her with a very 
moonstruckexpression. They had talked them- 
selves all out; and that boy, I presume, wascon- 
jugating Latin verbs to himself; that’s what he 
does when he’s trying to think up something 
to say. Miss Ann was sitting by the window, 
a few inches nearer the moon than he was, and 
more sentimental, if anything. 

‘*Why can’t somebody sing?” said she. 
‘*We must have music by moonlight.” 

She was such a gushing little thing, you 
know! Never stopped to think there was any- 
body else in the car but their party, and struck 
up, ‘Ane I lo’e dear,” with the very top notes 
of her throat. Everybody sat stock still and 
listened, as if a nightingale had flown in and 
was giving a solo. 

But all in a second, just as the last strain 
was dying away, Miss Ann was seized with a 
violent fitof coughing. The evening air was 
probably damp, and tickled her throat, for she 
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had let in barrels and barrels of it, opening 
her mouth so wide. At any rate, she coughed 
so hard that she had to put her head out of the 
window to prevent strangulation. Little Miss 
Hitt felt in her pocket for a lozenge, and Ben 
said to Phil, laughing, — 

‘¢'You’d better pat her on the back.” 

But it was over in half a minute, and Phil 
was just settling himself comfortably, when 
she drew in her head from the window, and 
seized him by the shoulder, crying out, — 

‘* My teeth are gone, my teeth are gone!” 

Phil jumped as if he was shot from a cata- 
pult, if you know what that is. He hadn’t 
the faintest idea what she meant. He had 
heard of Johnny Monroe’s coughing up a spear 
of herd’s grass, and uncle Nathan a kernel of 
corn; but the idea of coughing out your teeth 
— or your tongue! 

‘What! what! what!” 

‘* Stop the cars!” cried she. 

And up sprang dear old Phil, and made a 
dash at the conductor. But Ben caught him 
and held him back, for what was the use of 
stopping the train, when it was a lightning 
express, and your teeth a dozen miles back of 
your mouth by this time, rolled in a sand-heap 
or ground into a tooth-powder? 

The bewildered ancient was half frantic, and 
said she skould die, she should die on the 
spot. She didn’t, though. Folks don’t very 
often. 

Miss Hitt tried to soothe her, but it was of 
no use; she kept groaning, — 

‘¢ My teeth are gone, my teeth are gone!” 

It was too bad, I declare. And then Miss 
Hitt explained to the boys that they were only 
temporary (so I should think!), and had been 
growing loose, and she had intended all along 
to get a permanent set as soon as they 
reached Boston; so it wasn’t so much matter, 
after all. 

‘¢I won’t go to Niagara; I’ll switch off and 
leave you! I won’t be seen looking so! ” cried 
the toothless Miss Shotwell, knocking herself 
about at such a rate that her hat collapsed, and 
her hair came off, and she was the picture of 
an Irish woman recovering from a drunken 
fight. Five minutes ago she had been “the 
mirror of virtue and the rose of delight.” No 
wonder Phil stared. 

As soon as she came to her senses she bor- 
rowed Miss Hitt’s veil, apd never took it up 
for the rest of the journey without clapping 
her handkerchief to her mouth. She didn’t 
attempt any more of her bewitching smiles or 
her operatic songs, I can tell you. She lost 
her opinion of the moon, and didn’t take any 
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more notice of Niagara Falls than she would 
of a fulling-mill. 

They were all ready to pity her, only she was 
so fractious, and mumbled and grumbled like 
a crazy old granny, and made Miss Fanny take 
her meals up stairs to her room, as if she had 
been a black slave. 

Phil was cured completely. He dropped 
from. the clouds slap-dash, and came down so 
hard that it stunned him a little. I guess he 
had to conjugate Latin some time before he 
felt natural. 

It was great fun for Ben, and I suppose he 
won’t stop teasing that boy to the end of time. 
I thought I’d have my little fling, too; so I 
said to him to-day, as innocent as Mary’s 
lamb, — 

‘* By the way, Phil, who was it you and Ben 
travelled with last summer.” 

**A couple of Yankee school-ma’ams,” says 
Phil, and began to whistle. 

‘*OQ; I took it, from what Ben said, that they 
were sharpshooters; for I understood him one 
of them Shot well, but didn’t Att, because 
something happened about that time to the — 
what do you call the bullet-end of the gun? — 
the mouth-piece, I think.” 

‘* Now, Kate, you hush!” 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 
BY ALICE M. ADAMS. 


, IS twilight hour, and the glorious sun 
Has sunk behind the hills, and eve be- 

gun, 

And all the earth is still. The echoing sound 

Of laborer’s axe now ceases to resound; 

The mill has hushed its rushing, hurrying 
wheel; 

The shades of evening through the valleys 
steal; 

And o’er the meadows, sweet with new-mown 
hay, 

Sweet silence reigns, after the busy day. 


And in the stillness, ’neath the old oak’s shade, 

Close by the little tumbling stream within the 
glade, 

I sit me down upon its grassy brink, 

All in the solemn silence there to think. 

I think of hours that ne’er can come again; 

Of happiness, but mingled still with pain, — 

For youthful dreams are always full of joy, 

Though never bliss is quite without alloy. 


And so the memories that come to-night 
Are bringing sadness where my heart was light. 
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Tis but regret that youth must fade so fast, 

And leave but dreams of that sweet ‘ buried 
past.” 

The future — could my longing eyes but see 

What joys or sorrows lie in store for me; 

O, could my eyes but penetrate the veil, 

And read for me that strange, forbidden tale! 


But no. From mortal eye the secret is con- 
cealed; , 

To our short vision it is ne’er revealed. 

But ’tis a page unsoiled by any ill; 

To us ’tis given its empty lines to fill. 

May I, in all the years that come to me, 

How short or long my earthly journey be, 
Keep this fair leaf unsoiled by any sin, 

Till earth shall pass away and heaven begin. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 
IX.—AVENTURINE AND LAPIS-LAZULI. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


VENTURINE is a variety of grainy 

quartz, — not quarts of rye whiskey, which 
there is too much of a venture in, — but quartz 
of silica, gold-spangled throughout with flakes 
of yellow mica. It is semi-transparent, of 
brownish red or yellow, or, in some cases, a 
rose-tinted white, or grizzled, or greenish, 
which last is flecked with white points. There 
are two kinds of natural aventurine; the one 
with its spangles of yellow mica is well known 
as Muscovite talc. It was found on the shores 
of the White Sea in old times, and is now met 
with often in the mines of Silesia, in Bohemia, 
in France, and in Siberia. 

The other variety, more highly esteemed, is 
found in Spain and in Scotland. The lumi- 
nous points it presents, smaller and more 
brilliant, are not due to the presence of yellow 
mica throughout the paste, but to little clefts 
or fractures, affecting only the surface of the 
stone, which is always of a pure gold-yellow. 
Dealers have given the name of aventurine to 
a species of feldspar having the same external 
characteristics, and sold for the genuine, 
though a much softer stone. Such dealers are 
not honest. The same term is applied as a 
distinctive name to a variety of stones of va- 
rious composition, having this resemblance to 
aventurine, that they contain bright metallic 
atoms disseminated equally through their 
mass. 

Many attempts have been made to produce 
an artificial aventurine, since the production 
of splendid specimens in Venice. The Vene- 
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tian aventurine was the product of a lucky 
blunder, an accident, from which also it de- 
rived its name, to transmit it to that natural 
mineral which resembled the accidental one. 
A workman, by chance, let fall some metallic 
filings in a crucible of melted glass, and the 
result was a beautiful gold-stone, so admira- 
ble that the manner of its manufacture was 
kept a profound secret for many years. But 
in late years that secret, or a better one, has 
been penetrated, and a mass of splendid aven- 
turine, the product of the skillof M. Roboglio, 
also a Venetian, was exhibited at the World’s 
Fair in 1855, to the’admiration of thousands. 
Two French gentlemen, Messrs. Fremy and 
Clemandot, produced a brilliant aventurine by 
roasting for twelve hours a mixture of pound- 
ed glass three hundred parts, with forty parts 
protoxide of copper, and eighty parts oxide 
of iron, and allowing the mixture to cool very 
slowly. But M. Pelouze has discovered a pro- 
cess by which he surpasses the most perfect 
aventurine of Venice. The glass is starred 
with crystals of the greatest brilliancy, and 
sparkles with innumerable points of metallic 
light, wonderful for their effect. It is harder 
than the Venetian, and will cut glass readily. 
If any one desires to repeat the experiment, 
he shall have the formula for nothing. Two 
hundred and fifty parts sand, one hundred 
carbonate of soda, fifty carbonate of lime, and 
forty bichromate of potassa. The glass so 
formed contains from six to seven per cent. 
oxide of chrome, half of which combines with 
the glass, the other half remaining free in the 
form of crystalline atoms, sparkling with light. 
The lapidaries who have tested this new ar- 
tificial aventurine are confident it will be an 
important addition to their material, if fashion 
should happen to see itself in that glass. The 
manufactured article will always command a 
high price when it is perfect, from the great 
skill required in the process to secure an equal 
diffusion of the metallic atoms throughout the 
mass, without excess, external or internal, or 
partial agglomerations of material at any 
point; but, with workmen who have the knack, 
Nature may leave the business and retire. 
Lapis-lazuli, called azure-stone by the vul- 
gar, is a mineral of magnificent blue, some- 
times spangled with beautiful gold spots, from 
flakes of sulphuret of iron throughout its mass. 
It occurs in shapeless blocks, or rounded peb- 
bles, or, at times, in prismatic forms, having 
four sides, obliquely set. It is of a compact 
grain, opaque and hard; will cut glass, and 
strike fire from the steel. Its composition is 
alumina, soda, and silex, varied, in some speci- 
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mens, by phosphoric acid and magnesia. It 
is found principally in Persia and if the neigh- 
borhood of Lake Batkal, in Siberia. Of a 
fine sky-blue or indigo-blue, it is highly prized 
for jewelry and ornamental work. The purest 
specimens are reserved to cut for gems, and to 
make those rare Florentine mosaics, so much 
admired. A quality less rich goes to the dec- 
oration of the houses of the wealthy. The 
halls of the Orloff Palace, at St. Petersburg, 
are Jafered throughout with lapis-lazuli from 
the Grand-Bankharie. 

The coloring matter of this stone gives that 
beautiful blue which is called ultra-marine, 
not because it is beyond a sea-blue, but that 
it was brought from beyond the sea, namely, 
the Levant. It is procured in a sort of soap- 
making process, by the use of chemical agents. 
Exposed to a strong fire, the mineral mass 
melts to a yellowish-black paste. Simply cal- 
cined, it is deprived of its color by strong chem- 
icals, and leaves a pot of jelly. 

There exist some massive fragments of 
lazulite, but usually combined with foreign 
matters, so that a specimen quite pure and 
bulky attains a high price. The French treas- 
ury has a magnificent lazulite cup, shaped 
like a sea-shell, and worth two hundred thou- 
sand francs, or forty thousand dollars. There 
is also a bowl, or hand-dish, valued at sixteen 
thousand dollars, which were cheap if it gave 
French rulers clean hands; and there, too, 
you may see a sabre, with a lazulite hilt, worth 
twelve thousand dollars, the gift of Tippoo 
Satb to Louis XVI.; and three chaplets of a 
thousand francs each, on whose beads of la- 
zuli the royal nobs said their prayers lazily — 
when the Red Republicans were not after 
them. 


DOLLY VARDEN. 


[WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


UR special artist, Miss L. B. Humphrey, 
has given us a full-length portrait of 

the orginal Dickens’s ‘“‘ Dolly Varden,” as de- 
signed by Cruikshank with the approval of the 


author. This young lady seems to be the 
centre of attraction at this time. As is prob- 
ably well known to our boys and girls, she is 
one of the characters in Dickens’s Barnaby 
Rudge. ‘A face lighted up by the loveliest 
pair of sparkling eyes that ever locksmith 
looked upon; the face of a pretty, laughing 
girl, dimpled, and fresh, and healthful — the 
very impersonation of good humor and bloome 
ing beauty.” This is Mr. Dickens’s descrip- 
tion of the young lady. 





OUR PRIVATE CIRCUS. 


OUR PRIVATE OIROUS. 
BY MRS. ANNA S. D. =. 


[= read somewhere that Horace Greeley 
says his ‘‘ mother never smiled much after 
they moved out west.” 

Perhaps ske didn’t; but though when Apol- 
los bought these broad lands I made doleful 
faces, and fancied myself a martyr because I 
could no longer see the steeple of the dear 
Old South, —though our funny little house, so 
hastily built, wasn’t a bit like any home I had 
ever known before, and there wasn’t a famil- 
iar face or voice this side of the Mississippi, — 
yetI have never laughed more in the same 
space of time, or known more thorough, per- 
fect enjoyment. 

We are not far from that blessed railroad 
(the B. & M.) which is so rapidly creating 
this part of the new state; so Oliver Optic 
and other delightful visitors come regularly to 
see us; and when nothing else offers for our 
edification, ‘*‘ we four and no more ” constitute 
a small mutual admiration society. 

Dependent solely upon the simplest sources 
for our amusement, it is wonderful to see how 
much genuine fun we manage to find. 

Yesterday morning there were a series of 
performances, not down on our usual pro- 


gramme, in which Apollos figured as clown, 
our ‘‘corral” as the ring, and my ladyship as 
the very select audience, while the children 
and my stout Nebraska damsel officiated with 
the clown. 


A year ago Apollos wore clerical robes, im- 
maculate cravats, a shining castor, irreproach- 
able gloves, and the daintiest French boots, 
while hair and beard were carefully trimmed, 
and our parish approved his ministerial air. 
Now, out here on the prairie, a soft hat is 
crushed down over the long, curling gray 
hair, the pretty cleft in his chin is covered 
with a most luxuriant beard, an old overcoat 
mantles his shoulders, torn and ragged with 
various encounters in the timber, heavy mit- 
tens encase his fingers, and, O, those feet! 

Farming, in theory, is charming; farming, 
in actual practice, quite another thing, if one 
is fastidious as to dress; but looks go for noth- 
ing when, in the rough work, we can dismiss 
every hint of dyspepsia, and, breathing this 
pure, wonderful atmosphere, bid a final adieu 
to all trouble of throat andlungs. So Apollos 
and I laugh at his transformation, exulting in 
the new lease of life he has surely gained, and 
watching our children grow, as everything 
else does out here. 

The little ones have their pet fowls, each 
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rejoicing in its own name; and never were 
eggs so carefully cherished and scientifically 
“set.” One feathered lady, called Jetty, had 
been disturbed by marauding turkeys; so her 
residence was changed toa safer nook. But 
the matron resented the moving, and, leaving 
the eggs, persisted in sitting on the old empty 
nest. 

Apollos is accustomed to obedience; rebel- 
lion was not to be tolerated; so the first act 
of our circus began. 

Our house crowns a pretty knoll rising in 
the centre of a basin formed by surrounding 
hills. In the side of one.of these hills our 
Nebraska stables are excavated, and fronting 
them the corral with its iron fence. Finding 
Jetty in the nest at the stable, Apollos tried to 
make her return to her eggs. She shook her 
crested head in refusal, and then led her master 
such a chase! 

A Nebraska zephyr filled and extended that 
time-worn overcoat, blew the long hair and 
the flowing beard into the wildest confusion, 
as up and down the hill, in and out of the cor- 
ral,'that perverse fowl ran cackling and scream- 
ing. Now, a rail fence can be climbed or 
jumped; a wire fence, swaying at a touch, 
is quite another thing. Four or five times 
Madam Jetty darted beneath the wires, and, 
followed with all speed by Apollos, over 
the barrier, she would coolly look up at him 
again from the outside, with a knowing sparkle 
of her bright eye, which was highly exasper- 
ating. The meekest of men would have looked 
round for a stone. Apollos did. But stones 
are not found in this soil; so chips were hurled 
with beautiful inaccuracy; then, those failing, 
a rag was picked up and flourished, till the 
poor hen, utterly out of breath, was captured 
by an equally breathless man. . 

Flushed with victory, uttering a complacent 
‘¢ There, my lady, I’ll fix you now!” the biddy 
was deposited, and the victor started for the 
house just in time to catch Don, our pretty 
colt, in mischief. Threats innumerable have 
been uttered, dark hints of close confinement 
given; but six months of unlimited freedom 
have passed over the proud, graceful head; 
and so Don has grown as wilful as if horse na- 
ture had been tainted by the “ Fall.” Securing 
a long halter, and making quickly a rude bri- 
dle, Apollos walked up to. the rogue and put it 
on. Don submitted quietly enough, but tossed 
his mane in a disdainful fashion, and turning 
back his upper lip, made the most comical of 
faces, greatly amusing us all. 

‘*Come, Don,” called little Frankie; but 
Don didn’t move. 
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‘¢ Come, Don, come, Don,” chirped Annie’s 
musical voice; but the seductive tone: availed 
nothing. 

‘“‘T’ll manage him,” quoth Apollos, reso- 
lutely; so, seizing the rope, he pulled vigor- 
ously. 

The dainty hoofs were. quickly pointed for- 
ward, ata decidedly good angle for bracing, 
the black nose >levelled itself out on a line 
with his ears, the great eyes flashed and rolled 
till the whites showed, and ‘Don didn’t budge 
one inch. Capéring round him danced the 
children, while Apollos twitched this way and 
that to no purpose; laughing so his strength 
amounted to but little. Resting a moment, 
he tried again, soberly this ‘time, till, with a 
sudden turn and pull, the rebel had to yield, 
trotting along very meekly for about a rod; 
then the fun began. Apollos pulled with all 
his might, used all his science, for nothing. 
The children added their mites of strength: in 
vain. 

‘¢ It will never do to let him be master, now,” 
called Apollos; ‘“‘but-Iam almost exhausted. 
Come, Leora, your arms are stout!” 

Dropping her ‘flat-iron, my damsel started, 
eager for the fun. Apollos. took’ the end of 
the rope, Leora, with bared brown arms and 
strong hands, came next, then the two chil- 
dren, .while, in convulsions of -laughter, I 
watched from the window. 

Don eyed them curiously, eyed the ground 
near them, and discovering a little mound of 
refuse. mortar directly. behind his master, 
winked diabolically, and resisted more than 
ever. They all bent to the strain; then, seiz- 
ing his advantage, Don yielded suddenly, séend- 
ing Apollos backwards over the mortar, ‘in 
most undignified attitude, while Leorasprawled 
beside him, and the little ones alone remained 
standing, or, rather, dancing, in the ecstasy 
of their enjoyment, and the conquering hero 
stood mutely exulting. That was not to be 
borne; and another desperate effort persuaded 
Mr. Don that resistance was useless; so he 
submitted to capture. 

Looking round for something to which to 
tie him, the frame for the grindstone ‘seemed 
best; so, turning it upside down, our ‘‘ farmer” 
securely knotted one end of the halter. 

‘* Of course he’ll drag that,” I called. 

‘*Well,.no matter. It’ won’t do to fasten 
him too firmly; he might throw himself and 
break his neck.” Saying this, with an added 
‘*Whew” of fatigue, Apollos came in and 
commenced reading his Independent. 

Don twitched this way and that in supreme 
amazement, scorned the oats Frankie offered, 
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pawed the ground indignantly, and then com- 
menced downright rebellion. Flouncing to the 
right, he pulled one end of the heavy frame; 
trying the mancewvre again, he discovered his 
strength, and was off like a dart, the timber 
bouncing and bounding after him till the 
rope’s breakage released him; and then such 
a series of triumphal antics! We had a repe- 
tition of the catching, with variations, a re- 
newed trial of brain and instinct. Then, 
fully conquered and secured to something he 
couldn’t drag, Don had ample time for reflec- 
tion. 

Apollos is constantly doing some absurd 

thing at which we laugh, or devising some 
plan for our pleasure ; and, now that the sweet 
spring has come with her sorcery, there are 
endless: treasures’ of amusement. For our 
darlings there are countless contests with re- 
fractory ‘‘ bossies;” exciting’ hunts for hidden 
eggs, requiring a vast amount of scrambling 
over such huge*haystacks as'were never piled 
in the old Bay State, and close to the house a 
coop, where a motherly hen clucks ‘her de- 
light over a brood of downy ducklings; long 
ridés with papa to Crete and Lincoln; en- 
chanting walks by the banks of the Big Blue; 
endless scampers' on ponies over the lovely 
swells of the prairie; the play-house in a 
corner ofthe granary, where the golden wheat 
overflows the deep bins, and room enough to 
run and shout in absolute freedom. 
. ‘I remember. with pain the wan faces of little 
ones I so often saw last summer in the crowd- 
ed ‘streets, and I wish, dear Mr. Optic, that 
throngs of them might come out here, where 
there is such an abundance of all a child’s 
heart craves. 


‘*THEe LILies OF THE FIELD.” — The flower 
spoken of in the Bible as the lily, is supposed 
to be the same as the single Narcissus. It 
springs up in January and February along the 
damp borders of the streams, in shady places, 
near overhanging rocks. It is said that in 
ancient times this flower grew in such profu- 
sion on the plains of Sharon, east of Joppa, 
that it was customary to use the dried stalks 
of the plants to heat the ovens wherein bread 
was baked. Though not now plentiful enough 
for that use, the flowers are still very abun- 
dant, and in’ their season their yellow and 
white blossoms make the plains near Jericho 
look as if covered with silver and gold. t 


— NEVER argue with an angry child; wait 
till his anger is past. 
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THE MORNING RIDE. 


From “Three Generations,” by Miss Saran A. Emery. 
Just published by Lee anp Sneparp. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUES. — WOMAN’S 


MILLENNIUM. 














WOMAN'S MILLENNIUM. 
A PEEP INTO THE FUTURE. 
BY MISS ADDIE TRAFTON. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. DEpeEw, a lady of high 
social position and advanced views upon the 
rights of her down-trodden sex, fat, fair, and 
jifty. Miss Derew, her daughter, a brunette, 
beautiful, bewitching. Mr. CHARLTON TEN 
Eyck, a young gentleman of wealth and posi- 
tion, recently returned from abroad, a former 
lover of Miss Depew, a misunderstanding be- 
tween whom and himself had caused his Euro- 
pean tour. He is now a candidate for the 
mayoralty. Mr. P. MEAGHER O’LEaryY, a 
gentleman of Celtic origin, which excitement 
at times betrays in his speech, the cat’s-paw of 
a political party. FRROowzyY WomMEN, Dirty 
CHILDREN, éc., &c. 


Scene I.—A Drawing-Room. Present, Mr. 
O’Lgary, very elegant as to dress, very ill 
at ease as to manner; sits upon the edge of 
his chair, and holds his hat between his 
knees. 


Enter Miss DEPEW, with a visiting card in 
her hand, from which she reads. 


Miss Depew. Mr. O’Leary? (Mr. O’LEARY 
rises, bows, drops his hat, and makes a move- 
ment to resume his seat, miscalculating its po- 
sition. Miss DEPEW continues to stand.) To 
what am I indebted? (Frigidly.) 

Mr. O'Leary. I came—that is to say, I 
have come, miss — upon a plazing errand: to 
solicit your influence, which, I am sure, is 
boundless as the sa-ay (¢rzes to throw a lan- 
guishing glance towards Miss DEPEW), upon 
the side of the Anti-South-Sea-Island-Emigra- 
tionists, in the coming election. (Straightens 
himself, places his hat carefully upon his chair, 
and recites, as if from memory.) You are 
doubtless aware, miss, that this is a great cri- 
sis. Already the sound of approaching con- 
flict strikes upon our ears. Already banners 
are unfurling, bugles are calling to the strife. 
And why? Is it not because we, the peaceful 
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inhabitants of a glorious country, have risen 
to meet the fearful tide of immigration from 
barbarian lands, which threatens to overflow 
our free institutions, to sweep away our na- 
tionality, and reduce us native-born Ameri- 
cans to a state of sl— 

Miss Depew. Allow me to check the flow 
of your eloquence, and save you the trouble 
of discoursing at greater length, by assuring 
you that my influence must follow my sympa- 
thies, which are enlisted upon the other side. 

Mr. O'Leary. Upon the other side —is it? 
Let me beg of you, miss, to consider a mo- 
ment. 

Miss Depew. (Coldly.) Sir, I have given 
more than a moment to the consideration of 
so important a question. 

Mr. O'Leary. (Aside.) Divil a tongue 
she has ! — (Aloud.) Then I need say no more. 
I beg your pardon, miss, for intruding. (Picks 
up his hat, moves towards the door.) But Ten 
Eyck will be greatly disappointed. 

Miss Depew. (Hastily.) Ten Eyck? 

Mr. O'Leary. Yes, miss. Our candidate 
for mayor. We nominated Mr. Charlton Ten 
Eyck last evening. 

Miss Depew. I—Iwas not aware that he 
htad returned from abroad. Then you know 
him? 

Mr. O'Leary. Know him—isit? Ah, miss, 
the Siamese twins were not to be compared to 
us for attachment. (Rolls his eyes tn a@ senti- 
mental manner.) ‘‘ Two hearts that beat as ° 
one!” 

Miss Depew. Allow me to offer you a chair. 

Mr. O'Leary. Thank you, miss. Yes, as 
I was saying, Mr. Ten Eyck (which he calls 
Ten Oick) arrived in the Scotia last week. 
By the way, I called this morning upon his 
suggestion, though that was to have been a 
secret. ‘Pat, me b’y,” says he, “if we can 
only secure the influence of the lovely Miss 
Depew, we are safe,” says he. 

Miss Depew. O, Mr. O’Leary! 

Mr. O'Leary. Faith, miss, his very words. 
But it seems we are too late. (Sighs as he 
proceeds to rise.) 


Miss Depew. Be seated one moment. I 
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may tell you, at least, since we are talking as 
friends, that I have felt, more than I cared to 
own, for a long time, the — the want of prin- 
ciple in our party. 

Mr. O'Leary. O, miss, ye should see the 
principles in our party!—(Aszde.) An’ ye 
should that! Divil a one have I set me eyes 
on.— (Aloud.) Principles, not women, is our 
motto. Let me beg of you to pause before 
you decide. Ah, if I could but persuade you 
to enroll your name upon our banner, to wear 
our colors (hands her a scarlet rosette), and 
make our cause yourown! (Miss Derew éakes 
the rosette, strokes it gently with her hand.) 

Miss Depew. Icannot, O,I cannot. Iam 
sorry. Iwish— (Pius the rosette upon her 
shoulder, glancing into a mirror near by.) 
What would the world say? 

Mr. O'Leary. (Strikes a Daniel O’ Connell 
attitude.) The wur-ruld! Ah, miss, what is 
the wur-ruld? What is public opinion to the 
safety of a nation threatened by barbarian 
hordes? to the progress of civilization, and 
the upholding of the free institutions for which 
our fathers fought, bled, and died? As Ten 
Eyck said to me, ‘‘ Guard your altars and your 
fires,” says he. His varry wur-ruds. 

Miss Depew. (Hesitatingly.) But mam- 
ma! Atthis moment she is canvassing for 
our Congresswoman, Mrs. Livingston. 

Mr. O'Leary. Your mother, miss? Sure, 
an’ we’il make her an alderwoman, or send 
her to the legislature. Niver ye fear. And 
it’s yerself we'll send to Congress another 
time, or me name’s not Pat O'Leary. 

Miss Depew. (With dignity.) You are 
quite too fast. I must think more of this. 

Mr. O'Leary. To besure, miss. —(Aside.) 
When a woman hesitates— Faix! but ye’ve 
won, Pat.— (Aloud.) At least, would you 
grant us one favor? Could you not make just 
a bit of a song for us? For the leddies to sing 
in the campaign, you know. Perhaps you 
could think of something just now. And if 
ye could bring in Ten Eyck’s name — 

Miss Depew. O, certainly. That is, I will 
try. Let me see. His name is Charlton? 

Mr. O'Leary. The same, miss. (Miss 
Depew sits down before the piano, runs her 
hand over the keys, hums an air, tries a sec- 
ond, and at last sings.) 


Air, ** We'll o’er the Water to Charlie.” 


From o’er the water, from o’er the sea, + 
We'll welcome home our Charlie. 

O, winds that blow o’er the ocean free, 
Ye bring nae treasure like Charlie! 
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Come weal, come wée, we’ll gather an’ go, 
We'll gather and go for Charlie! 


I swear, by the sun and moon sae bright, 
An’ the stars that glint sae airly, 

Gin I’d a hundred thousand votes, 
I'd gie them a’ for Charlie. 

Come weal, come woe, we’ll gather an’ go, 
We'll vote or we’ll die for Charlie. 


Mr. O'Leary. (Claps his hands and ap- 
plauds vociferously.) Most extraordinary! 
By me sowl, miss, ye’re a poet and a songster. 
We'll strike off twenty thousand copies at once, 
wid yer name — 

Miss Depew. (Rising hastily.) Certainly 
not. I could not allow youtousemy— ~« 

Mr. O'Leary. Wid your name left out, I 
was about to say. There is yet another mat- 
ter. You know Boggs? 

Miss Depew. (Scornfully.) Boggs! No, 
sir, I do not know Boggs. Now that I think 
of it, I believe some persons by that name have: 
moved into our street. 

Mr. O'Leary. The same, miss, — Boggs & 
Son, wholesale pork-fat and cheese-rind, you 
know. Immensely rich. 

Miss Depew. I beg your pardon. 
know. 

Mr. O'Leary. (Aside.) A plague on the 
little spitfire! — (Aloud.) But raaly, miss, at 
such a time as this, and in such a cause, we 
must consent to mingle with the pa-aple. As 
Ten Eyck said to me, ‘‘ Whatever else ye do, 
O’Leary, me b’y,” says he, ‘‘don’t forget to 
mingle wid the pa-aple.” His varry wur-ruds. 

Miss Depew. That is all true in theory — 

Mr. O'Leary. Yes, miss. A good princi- 
ple, as one might say; and it’s principle, ye 
know, we advocate. ( Winks.) 

Miss Depew. (Coldly.) But Boggs! I do 
not understand. 

Mr. O'Leary. We need him. We must 
have him. His influence is great— among a 
certain class, you know. It was only this 
morning that I was having a bit of a spache 
with young Boggs; and I spoke of coming 
here to call upon you; and says he, ‘‘ Just help 
me a bit, O’Leary, and I am yours.” ‘“ But 
how?” says I. ‘T’ll tell ye,” says he. ‘I 
want to know that charming Miss Depew,” 
says he. 

Miss Depew. Impertinence! 

Mr. O'Leary. Ha, ha, ha! But it’s the 
truth, miss; and how can I wonder atit. (Aé- 
tempts another languishing smile.) He prom- 
ised to work for us upon one condition. ‘Is 
it an introduction ye want?” said I. ‘More 


I do not 
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than that,” says he. Perhaps you know, miss, 
that Boggs drives a four-in-hand. 

Miss Depew. Lam entirely ignorant as to 
the accomplishments of the gentleman in 
question. For aught I know, he may dance 
upon a tight rope. 

Mr. O'Leary. Ha,ha,ha! The brightness 
of yer spache dims yer eyes, miss. — (Aszde.) 
The aristocrat! —(Aloud.) Well, to tell you 
the whole story, he stipulates that — that — 
(Aside.) Ah, by the powers, Pat, ye’re in for 
it, now!—(Aloud.) In fact, that he shall 
be seen upon the street with you. No; that he 
—that he shall drive you to the Park some 
afternoon. 

Miss Depew. (Rising and turning to him 
hastily.) This, sir, is too much! (Mr. 
O’LEaRY sinks back suddenly upon his chair 
and his hat.) Make my acquaintance and 
favor a matter of trade! Drive to the Park 

“with Boggs! No; not if the country swarms 


with South Sea Islanders, and the King of the 
Cannibal Islands is elected president! 

Mr. O'Leary. (Picking himself up.) Raly, 
raly, miss. — (Asiéde.) It’s lucky I'll be to get 
out o’ this wid me head on me shoulders. 
As Ten Eyck said — 

(Choking down a sob.) And 


— (Aloud.) 

Miss Depew. 
did #ée think I would do this? 

Mr. O'Leary. He did, indeed. “I know 
her spirit,” said he. — (As¢de.) Divil a bit of 
it did J know, or I'd not been after coming 
here. — (Aloud.) ‘‘No one,” says he, ‘‘ would 
do so much for a good cause.” Ah, if ye could 
a seen him, miss, wid his eyes — ye mind his 
foine eyes — filled wid tears! (Miss DEPEW 
walks away to the window. She turns pres- 
ently.) 

Miss Depew. I—I could wear a thick veil 
and mamma’s hat — 

Mr. O'Leary. (Rubbing hishands.)) Cer- 
tainly, miss. The dress was not specified. 

Miss Depew. I'd disguise myself so that no 
one should know me, and cut him the day after 
election. 

Mr. O'Leary. 
dad! 

Miss Depew. I'd go butonce—for an hour. 

Mr. O'Leary. Varry well, miss. He only 
insisted that he should be seen in public with 
ye. Thanks, miss, thanks. 

Miss Depew. Thanks are out of place, sir. 

Mr. O'Leary. Ten Eyck will speak for him- 
self. I shall take pleasure in bringing him 
here. 

Miss Depew. Let me beg of you to do noth- 
ing of the kind. If you really desire to please 
me, say nothing of this interview to him. 


(Aséde.) An’ me too, be- 
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' (Wipes away her tears. — Aside.) He shall 


never know at what a sacrifice of pride — alas! 
and of womanly feeling —I have served him. 

Mr. O'Leary. Very well, miss; it shall be 
as you say. 

Miss Depew. (Moving towards the door.) 
If this is all — 

Mr. O'Leary. I think so, miss. 

Miss Depew. Then I will wish you good 
morning, sir. [Bxit. 

Mr. O'Leary. (Solus.) The howly saints 
presarve ye, Pat! But ye’re an honor to the 
mother that bore ye! Kape this interview from 
Ten Eyck! Faith, an’ it’s lucky she did not 
insist on me bringing him here. It’s meself 
that never set eyes on the man, save as he sat 
on the platform last night. [ Bxit. 


Scene II.— Paradise Row, a narrow Lane, a 
gutter running through its centre; the steps 
of the tumble-down houses on either side 
occupied by frouzy women, with babies in 
their arms. Children of various ages and 
degrees of uncleanliness swarm like flies. A 
carriage is visible at the entranceto the lane. 
Mrs. DEPEw advances, somewhat flurried, 
but smiling. 


Mrs. Depew. (To occupant of first door- 
step.) I—I have come, my good woman — 

First Frouzy Woman. I ain’t yer good wo- 
man. (Adi laugh and shout together.) 

Mrs. Depew. (Takes her stand upon an un- 
occupied doorstep, holds her handkerchief to 
her nose for a moment, clears her throat, and 
begins ina faint voice.) This, my friends, is 
a most important era in our— (Zhe door de- 
hind her suddenly opens, and Frouzy WoMAN 
No. 2 appears.) ‘ 

Second Frouzy Woman. 
after doin’ here? 

Mrs. Depew. 
words upon — 

Second Frouzy Woman. (Threateningly.) 
A few wur-ruds! Off wid ye. We'll have none 
o’ yer fine spaches, an’ we’ll have none o’ yer 
fine airs. Be off wid ye, I say. 

Mrs. Depew. (Retreating.) But, really, 
madam — 

Chorus of small Boys. How are you, mad- 
am? I say, how’s that for high? Where'd ye 
git yer bunnit. (As a stone strikes it over her 
eyes.) She’s a fine un—she is. She ain’t 
above talkin’ to poor folks, O, no. (All join 
in a prolonged chorus of * O, no.” Exit Mrs. 
DEPEW, tn tears, followed by the crowd, hoot- 
ing and throwing dirt and stones.) 


An’ what are ye 


I have come to say a few” 
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Scene III. — The same Drawing-Room as in 


Scene I.— Miss Depew before a writing- 
table. 


Enter Mrs. DEPEW in tears, her dress disar- 
ranged. 


Mrs. Depew. (Incoherently.) If—if Mrs. 
Livingston wants to go to Congress, let her 
solicit — her — her own votes. Such — such 
scenes, Augusta! such treatment! 

Miss Depew. What is it, mamma? (She 
rises hastily.) Why, what kas happened? 
Have you had a fall? 

Mrs. Depew. O, worse, worse than that. 
(Attempts to draw herself up to her full height. 
Fails ; only throws the battered bonnet more 
completely over her eyes.) DoTI look like a 
woman to be reviled of —of women — and 
boys? 

Miss Depew. You, dear mamma? 

Mrs. Depew. To—to be stoned, and sub- 
jected to —to gross in — indignities? 

Miss Depew. What do you mean, mamma, 
dear? Sitdown. Let me take off your shawl. 
Pray, what has happened? 

Mrs. Depew. .( Still transfixed and tearful.) 
And — and driven from the field! Nothing, 
Augusta, but a stern sense of duty — (Sinks 
uponachairinalimpand sobbing state.) An— 
and to think, when I was driving home — that 
— that I should meet Mrs. Livingston herself! 
In ¢hkis con—condition, Augusta! She stopped 
her carriage to say she hoped I was not going 
to— to Paradise Row, because the votes there 
had all been bought up on the other side! But 
even that was not all. She leaned out as— 
as she passed, to say she believed the small- 
pox was raging there! I sniffed it—IknowI 
did. Don’t tell me I didn’t. I knewit was an 
uncommon smell. And you know your fa- 
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ther’s brother died of it. Itis fatal in some 
families. | 

Miss Depew. Poor mamma! But it was | 
the cholera, dear, of which papa’s brother | 
died. | 

Mrs. Depew. No matter; it is all the same; 
both are fatal. O; I wish we had _ never nom- | 
inated her. | 


Miss Depew. That is beyond recall now. | 


But a party that can support so heartless a 


woman shall never have my influence. I shall | 
| the means of our coming to a better under- 
(Making a feeble attempt to 
| of that foolish quarrel. 
' sorry for that. 


leave it. I shall go over to the other side. 
Mrs. Depew. 
strike an attitude.) A daughter of mine de- 
sert her colors? Never! 
Miss Depew. I don’t care anything about 
the colors. I look like.a fright in blue any 
way. The truth is, Charlton Ten Eyck has 


| it is all past now. 








come home; he is nominated for mayor, and 
I have half promised to support him. And 
you are to be alderwoman, mamma. What a 
dear little alderwoman you'll make! 

Mrs. Depew. (Faintly.) I—I am above 
bribery. Icannotbe—betempted. Nothing 
but a stern sense of duty — 

Miss Depew. But it zs duty, Iam sure. To 
my mind the Livingston set is more to be 
feared than the South Sea Islanders. One 
must make a stand against them. Ah, mam- 
ma, the ‘“‘ barbarian hordes,” as Mr. O’Leary 
calls them, were bad enough; but when the 
Livingstons were added, it was quite too much. 
I can’t support both. (The clock strikes.) 

Mrs. Depew. (Starting up.) Oneo’clock! 
I ought this moment to be at the committee- 
rooms to inquire into the wants of distressed 
needle-men. I can’t wait for lunch. I'll try 
and be home in time for dinner; but tell your | 
father not to wait. I hope he has found out 
about the new cook. 

Miss Depew. I don’t know, indeed. But 
Bridget is going to leave; and that reminds 
me. She wants you to recommend her for a 
place upon the police staff. She thinks in-door 
work is injuring her constitution. But for 
myself, mamma, I am disgusted with these 
flashily-uniformed policewomen. A very mod- 
estly-dressed young man applied for her place 
this morning, and — 

Mrs. Depew. (Moving towards the door.) 
I really cannot see to it. You must ask your 
father. [2xit. 

Miss Depew. (Sola.) There are those chil- 
dren screaming again. Is it another broken 
nose, or is it fire this time? (Rushes from the 
room.) 


Scene IV. — Time, six weeks later. The 
same Drawing-Room. Everything in Dis- 
order. Present Mr. CHarRLton TEN Eyck 
and Miss DEepPEew. 


Mr. Ten Eyck. And so that scoundrel 
O’Leary dared to say that I suggested his call- 
ing upon you! And you actually drove to the 
Park with Boggs? , 

Miss Depew. Don’t let us think of it, since 
It’s an ill-wind that blows 
nobody good. And I cannot regret what was 


standing, or what has led to the making up 
Surely, you are not 
But the ride with Boggs! I 
arranged for him to call for me at the club at 


'an hour when almost every one had gone. 


Only a couple of the girls were left, and they 
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too deep in billiards to hear or heed anything 
else. I stole out, dressed in the deepest black, 
even to a long thick veil,—my own mother 
wouldn’t have known me, — and was mounted 
into such a drag! —a cross between a pedler’s 
cart of ancient times and Miss Bremer’s “‘ heav- 
en-chariot,” you know. We bowled along, se- 
raphic Boggs smiling and nodding to acquaint- 
ances — dreadful people, Carl, in horribly 
flashy turnouts. Was I not warm? Would 
I not throw back my veil? O, no, I assured 
him. Fortunately the horses — vicious beasts 
— engaged his entire attention, so that I did 
not need to exert myself conversationally. I 
had nerved myself to meet the occasion, and 
was even prepared to discourse sweetly upon 
pork. But I was spared that. I could have 
laughed, O, I could have shouted aloud, it was 
so droll. I chanced to mect him the morn- 
ing after, and cut him dead. You should 
have seen his attempts to bow! Was it not 
droll? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Droll! Augusta, is this 
indeed you? Do you consider such conduct 
womanly? 

Miss Depew. Ah, that is an old-fashioned 
word. It has quite gone by, assure you. Our 
aim now is rather to be spirited, dashing, if 
you will. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. (Slowly.) No wife of mine 
will make such her aim. 

Miss Depew. Perhaps not. But did you 
ever read the recipe for cooking a hare? First, 
catch your hare. — (Coldly.) But I have an en- 
gagement this evening. «It is time I went to 
dress. (Consulting her watch.) 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Wait a moment, Augusta. 
I spoke hastily. Forgive it. Indeed, I have 
been sorely tried to-day. Since we have be- 
gun upon this subject, let me go on. Surely 
you have given me the right to speak. (Miss 
DEPEW ‘urns away.) Atleast grant me one 
word by courtesy. Imagine my surprise, my 
horror, if you can, at seeing your name in 
flaming letters upon a street poster an hour 
ago as one of the speakers at Tamarind Hall 
to-night! Tell me that it was a mistake, or 
some scheme of impertinence concocted by 
that villain O’Leary. 

Miss Depew. (With dignity, and moving 
away from him.) It was no mistake. But I 
cannot listen to you. Indeed, it is time I was 
off. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. And you deliberately and 
in your right mind consented to harangue a 
crowd made up of the scum of the city! to 
stand before— Good Heavens! I cannot think 
of it. Were you my wife— 
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Miss Depew. Which, fortunately, I am not. 
_ Mr. Ten Eyck. Choose, then, Augusta, be- 
tween this and my love; forI can endure it 
no'‘longer. And yet, think before you make 
your choice. Have you so changed that the 
happiness we have dreamed of seems as noth- 
ing to you now? Will you cast it all aside for 
the flattery of creatures not fit to crawl be- 
neath your feet? Will you-- By Heaven, it 
shall not be. You shall not go. 

Miss Depew. Let me pass, sir. I am not 
yet the slave of a tyrant, to go and come as 
he wills. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. And it is thus you choose. 
Farewell, Augusta. [Exit. 

Miss Depew. (Sola.) What have I said? 
What have I done? O, come back, come back! 
If you knew, if my pride had only let me tell 
you how I hate it all — the crowd, the shouts, 
the coarse huzzas! O, sweeter to a woman’s 
ears is one low word from lips she loves than 
praise from all the world beside. Too late, 
too late! (Throws herself weeping upon a 


sofa.) 
Enter Mrs. Depew. 


Mrs. Depew. Augusta, and in tears! I 
thought you had gone. 

Miss Depew. Iam not going, mamma. I 
have made my last political speech. Here is 
chaos in the house — Pandemonium and drunk- 
en servants let loose, papa half dead with care 
and dyspepsia, and— and (sods) Charlton go— 
gone. If this is the Millennium, and I am 
the Coming Woman, I’m heartily sick of it and 
her. I begin to think that a woman’s duty be- 
gins, like charity, at home. You shall resign 
your public duties, and we will all go back to 
our old ways, the blessed, comfortable ways 
and days when our home was peaceful and 
happy, and papa was contented to spend his 
eveningsthere. Bridget will be glad to return, 
I know— poor Bridget, who is sick enough 
of her attempt at being a policewoman. We 
met her last night tired to death with pacing 
her beat, and with a big cousin beside her to 
keep her courage up. (Begins to set the chairs 
tn order and arrange the room.) 

Mrs. Depew. I believe you are right, dear. 
Nothing but a stern sense of duty would ever 
have — 

Miss Depew. That’sso,mamma. But this 
is really duty, you see. There is papa, now. 
No, it can’t be. (Zurus to the door.) It és 
Charlton. (Rushes to meet him.) O, Charl- 
ton! 

Mr. Ten Eyck. So you did not go. 
own better self — 


Your 
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« Enter Mr. O'LEARY tz great haste. 


Mr. O'Leary. Whereis Miss Depew? The 
pa-aple are waiting for ye, miss. They'll not 
be put off. (Suddenly perceives Mr. TEN 
Eyck.) The dayvil! 

Miss Depew. By no means. Allow me to 
present Mr. Charlton Ten Eyck, whom I believe 
you have never met. (Mr. Ten Eyck makes 
a forward movement, Miss DEPEW restrain- 
ing him.) 

Mr. O'Leary. (Aside.) Pat, me b’y, this 
is no place for the O’Leary family. (xt 
hurriedly, muttering aside,) Women! Sure, 
an’ they’re foine enough crathurs in love, but 
mighty onsartin in politics! 

[Curtain falls.] 





ALFRED IN THE DANISH OAMP. 
[WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


MONG names renowned for wisdom and 
valor, there is none greater than that 
of King Alfred, the Saxon. During the reign 
of this renowned monarch, in the year 878, 
the Danes had completely established their 
power, and King Alfred, with a remnant of his 
nobles, was compelled to seek shelter in deso- 
late marshes and woods, in the west of Eng- 
land. Alfred himself was sheltered in the hut 
of a poor peasant. Here the king learned many 
lessons, the chief being a kindly consideration 
of, and esteem for, the common people. Love 
he found in huts where poor men dwelt. 

It was while deep in meditation on the con- 
dition of his kingdom, groaning under the in- 
vader, and he, its king, a wanderer, in peril 
of his life, that, the neatherd’s wife having 
left her cakes of bread to bake in the hot ashes 
before the fire, Alfred let them burn, and the 
housewife, returning, is said to have scolded 
him in her broad Somersetshire dialect. 


“*Ca’s to thee mind the keaks, man, and doozen zee ’em burn; 
I’m boun’ thees eat ’em vast enough, az zoon az tiz thee turn.”” 


Alfred found means to make known to his 
adherents the place of his retreat, and in the 
five months he staid there he matured a plan. 
An army was gathered, and he resolved to at- 
tack the Danes at their headquarters, and break 
their power, and, if possible, drive them out 
of the kingdom. 

Guthrum, the Dane, was in his camp, re- 
joicing in his success, with his chieftains, who 
had now become insolent with prosperity. 
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of a harp is heard. The harper has been 
through the camp singing his lays, and now 
he is called to the chiefs. The disguised mon- 
arch drew near. The invaders listened, ap- 
plauded, and drank! Alfred used his eyes, 
noted the strength, and, assuredly, the weak- 
ness also, of his foes. He saw the swinish 
stupidity of intemperance. Undiscovered he 
left the camp and the revellers. The next day 
the victory of Eddington was gained, a victory 
so great that.the foreigners had to quit Wes- 
sex without striking another blow. Alfred’s 
kingdom was recovered, never again to be lost 
by him. 

Alfred not only conquered his foes in bat- 
tle, but he was great in the arts of peace. He 
brought the country into order, and enacted 
laws. He determined to overcome ignorance, 
and gave the example of study to his nobles 
by setting himself to learn the Latin language, 
though he was then thirty-nine years of age. 
He died at the age of fifty-nine, leaving his 
kingdom fortified all around the coast, endowed 
with good laws, and the means of wholesome 
training in learning and piety. Few things 
in ancient poetry are so beautiful as King Al- 
fred’s advice to his son, written shortly before 
his death. 


“* My dear son, come near ; 

Sit thee beside, and I will teach thee here. 
I feel my hour is well nigh come, my son: 
My face is white, my days be almost done. 
Soon we must part ; ‘I to another throne, 
And thou in all my state must stand alone. 
I pray thee — for, mine own dear child, thou art 
Lord of this people — play their father’s part ; 
Be thou the orphan’s sire, the widow’s friend ; 
Comfort the poor man and the weak defend. 

With all thy might, 

Succor the right, 

And be thou strong 

Against the wrong. 
And, my son, by law thyself restrain ; 
So God shall be thy guide and glorious gain. 
Call thou for help on him in every need, 
And he shall give thee greatly to succeed.” 






—— Tue want of civility prevents the suc- 


cess of many Americans. J¢ does not pay to 
be uncivil. It is a Christian virtue to be po- 
lite to every one, rich or poor, learned or ig- 
norant, black or white. If your parents are 
rich, learned, or descendants of an honorable 
race, so much the more should you be an ex- 
ample of courtesy and politeness to every one. 
Home is the place to begin to be polite. You 
cannot put on and take off good manners. If 
you are rude at home, you cannot always be 





While they are feasting and rioting the sound 





on your guard abroad. 
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ASPIRATION. 
BY ARTHUR W. AUSTIN. 


HE morning, triumphantly blushing, 
Rose victor of night, 
And the youth’s fearless spirit was flushing 
With hope and delight; 
For the sun of life, calm and resplendent, 
Shed the beams of its radiance. around him. 
Of hymns sung in regions Elysian, 
Sweet echoes came, lingering long; 
Royal truth smiled with beauty transcendent; 
Joy, the fairy, wove flowers and crowned 
him; 
And the spell of a glorious vision 
Urged him onward, undaunted and strong. 


But the pathway was steep, and his yearning 
Soul watched for a guide, 

Till, by ardor’s unquenchable burning, 
Impassioned, he cried, — 

‘* Ye winds, waft my prayer to heaven! 

Ye that reign there, O, list, and be gracious. 
Not through fields where the vernal blooms 
wither 3 
Roll the swift silver wheels of your cars; 

Nor would I in cold mist-realms of even 
Choose to dwell, but a land bright and spa- 
cious; 
And, to show the true path that leads thither, 
O, send me a guide from the stars!” 


In mystical splendor descending, 
Came one from the skies; 
Calm grandeur of life never-ending 
Beamed bright in her eyes. 
The youth heard the voice of the spirit, 
In rhythmical, sweet modulation, 
And his soul grasped perfection of rapture, 
As, lustrously smiling, she spake : — 
‘To give thee that aid thou dost merit 
Came I, who am called Aspiration ; 
I will lead thee to where thou canst capture 
High triumphs which Death dare not take. 


‘* Up the steep, lofty pathway of duty, 
Come, dauntless and bold; 
Bright forms of celestial beauty 
Thine eyes shall behold. 





The.strains of their jubilant choral 
Shall fill thee with cheer and assurance. 
From Pleasure’s vain lures I will shield thee, 
And still shalt thou strive and attain, 
Till the words of life’s fire-written moral 
Shine before thee in fadeless endurance; 
And the hand of the angel shall yield thee 
That prize thou art worthy to gain.” 


Then upon him flashed, bright and serenely, 
Her radiant glance; 

And he cried, ‘“‘ By thy power so queenly 
And strong to entrance, 

Guide me up the steep way of attainment; 
Veil not thy sweet star-smile of lightness 
When I pass through stern Winter’s domin- 

ions, 
Where never gleams Spring’s golden crest: 
Then at last let me meet Death’s arraignment, 
Still swayed by the spell of thy brightness ; 
And waft-me, on Faith’s soaring pinions, 
To the halcyon régions of rest.” 
BurFa.o, N. Y., 1872. 


COCOA TREE. 


N the hottest portions of our continent, 
commencing in the southern parts of Mex- 
ico and extending to the lower extremity of 
Peru, is the native region of the tree which 
furnishes the cocoa bean, from which the va- 
rious beverages we call cocoa, broma, and 
chocolate are made. The tree is small, with 
large leaves and clusters of flowers, which do 
not grow on the ends of new branches, as 
most flowers do, but from the sides of the old 
stems and branches. The pods, which contain 
from fifteen to forty beans each, are shaped like 
a cucumber, and are about six inches in length ¢ 
by about three and a half in diameter. 

Before the beans can be made into cocoa, &c., 
they must be roasted, then crushed, and mixed 
with sugar and starch, and sometimes flavored 
with vanilla. From this bean, prepared with 
even more care than is used to make the choc- 
olate, — a cup of which we all like so much for 
breakfast and luncheon, —are made all the 
delicious forms of candy known as chocolate 
‘* caramels,” or “‘ creams,” or “drops.” = F 
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CCASIONALLY some one of the keen- 
eyed readers of the Magazine will an- 
nounce to us, with a grand flourish of trumpets, 
that ‘‘ Rebus No.—,” or ‘“‘ Puzzle No. —,” is 
‘““old;” he ‘‘sawit years ago; remembers guess- 
ing it when a boy. It can be found in the Big 
Boy’s Whistle, printed in 1800,” &c. Now, such 
epistles do not trouble us, and we are only sur- 
prised that there is not occasion for more of 
them. In the few years this Magazine has 
been published, we have printed several thou- 
sand puzzles, rebuses, &c., and it would be 
very strange if among them all there should 
not be a few that have seen daylight in other 
places; but the number is remarkably small; 
so small that we give it no especial thought. 
We do not claim to know by sight or by mem- 
ory all the good puzzle work that has tickled 
the brains of the world in times past; indeed, 
we should not wonder if there were some puz- 
zles of which we never heard; and so, with 
what we hope is becoming mortification at this 
deplorable ignorance, we cannot always make 
affidavit to the genuineness of each one that 
we publish; but we do the best that we can, 
and sometimes try to console ourselves by 
thinking that a good piece of head work may 
not be injured by being reprinted; that it is 
barely possible that little great-grandson John- 
ny Smith may not know all the good things 
that his great-grandfather John Smith knew! 
If our young folks occasionally copy an old 
example, the worst is theirown. But they 
are remarkably careful about this, and it is 
very seldom that they send us anything but 
original+ work, as we could quickly prove to 
the most persistent fault-finder by showing the 
manuscripts. 

Therefore we do not consider it a very dire ca- 
lamity to be found once in a thousand cases 
with an old puzzle on hand. Even if it be an 
old and familiar one to a few, the probabilities 
are that to the great mass of our readers it 
will be new and interesting. These remarks 


will serve as a general answer to several let- 
ters that have been received during the past 


| few months on this subject. 


\ 
| HeErE is a riddle that dates back to 1791, a 
| time beyond the memory of our young friends, 
| and so we risk little in reprinting it; itis quite 
curious, and we will wait for the cortect so- 
lution. 
“Ve virtuous, come and see 

A piece of curiosity. 

As mushrooms start and live a day, 

So spring I soon, so soon decay ; 

Vet, still more strange, where most I shoot 

There’s nought beside can scarce take root. 

My height is various feet —a score, 

And often less, and sometimes more ; 

I’m alternately great and small, 

My taper form alike in all. 

Taste I have none, nor fragrant smell, 

But flourish near the mossy cell ; 

I grow fair palaces around, 

In cottage windows oft am found ; ° 

I thrive beneath the frigid zone, 

But in the torrid scarce am known ; 

If scorched with heat I die away, 

And but my head sustains decay ; 

For when I find myself decline, 

Though hard as stone, I weep and pine.” 


THE puzzling questions of relationship that 
we have printed in back numbers stfmulate 
our readers to inquiries and exertions. Thus 
Knick R. Bocker sends a statement of how a 
man can be his own grandfather! It may be 
news to friend Bocker that this ingenious puz- 
zle is not original with him! If we do not 
err, the witty Tom Hood is its author. 

How a man can be his own grandfather. 


“T married a widow who had a grown-up 
daughter. My father visited our house often, 
and fell in love with my step-daughter, and 
married her. So my father became my son- 
in-law, and my step-daughter my mother, be- 
ing my father’s wife. Some time after, my 
wife hada son. He was my father’s brother-in- 
law and my uncle, for he was the brother of 
my step-mother. My father’s wife — my step- 
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daughter —also hadason. He was, of course, 
my brother, and in the mean time my grand- 
child also, for he was the son of my daughter. 

‘*My wife was my grandmother, because 
she was my mother’s mother. I was my wife’s 


husband and grandchild at the same time; 
and as the husband of a person’s grandmother 
is his grandfather, I was my own grandfather.” 


THe Prize Resus.—All those interested 
in the solution of our now famous Prize Re- 
bus, The Kitchen Garden, will please read 
Miss Humphrey’s card, and, as the newspaper 
advertisements say, ‘‘ they will hear of some- 
thing to their advantage.” Our boys and 
girls never had their wits so tried before; but 
they must keep at work, with ‘“‘ Mil desfer- 
andum” for a motto. We have inserted these 
Latin words intentionally, so that the young 
folks may have something to look for in the 
dictionary, something that will cost a few mo- 
ments’ effort tounderstand. So, don’t be lazy, 
and ask your parents, or your ‘“‘ big” brother 
or sister, but hunt it up yourself, and you will 
remember it the longer, on the sound principle 
that that which we acquire with some difficulty 
we are apt to prize. 


FRIEND HAL, as to your suggestion about 
monthly prizes, we can only say, that in any 
and all cases our prizes are an expensive item 
tous. Our generous publishers furnish in the 
Magazine itself a full equivalent for the sub- 
scription price; in fact, furnish more and bet- 
ter reading-matter and pictures than are to be 
found in any juvenile publication in this or 
any other country. When they add prizes, 
they do so simply to please the young folks 
and encourage them, and not because of any 
real or implied obligation on their part. And 
thus, when, as is now the case, they offer a 
complete set of Oliver Optic’s’ Works, more 
than fifty handsome volumes, as a premium, is 
it not rather thoughtless to ask them for 
‘*more”? Even poor Oliver Zwést — not 
Optic— would shrink from doing so! We 
vary the manner of giving and the value of 
prizes from time to time, so that we may reach 
all classes of our readers; and if, once in a 
while, we tax the best powers of the older sub- 
scribers, as in the two *‘ Garden” rebuses, the 
younger ones must remember that they have 
had their turn in times past. We try to 
treat all alike; and among all the pleasant 
things we haye to do in connection with the 
Magazine, there is nothing in which we have 
more enjoyment than in sending out well- 
earned prizes. 
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THE PRIZE REBUS. 


HE name of the fortunate discoverer of 
the answer to Miss Humphrey’s Rebus 
was to have been given this month. But, as 
will be seen by the following note from the 
designer, the correct solution has not been 
received. In consequence, and at the request 
of the designer, the lists will be kept open for 
two months more. The answers so far re- 
ceived will be set aside, and, with the expla- 
nations given by Miss Humphrey, our boys 
and girls are invited to compete for the prize. 
For the first correct answer, with earliest 
post-mark, sent by any subscriber to Oliver 
Optic’s Magazine, a Prize will be sent consist- 
ing of a complete set of OLIVER OpTic’s Books, 
fifty-four volumes; or books from Leg & SuEp- 
ARD’s CATALOGUE OF JUVENILE PUBLICA- 
TIONS, of the samt value, at the option of the 
winner of the prize. 
The answer will be given in the September 
number. 


A Carp TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF OuR Boys 
AND GIRLS. ° 


NEARLY one hundred and fifty solutions to 
the Prize Rebus, ‘‘ The Kitchen Garden,” have 
been received, and of these no one is entirely 
correct. Under these circumstances the gen- 
erous publishers have decided to extend the 
time two months, thus affording an opportu- 
nity to all for another trial. I have no doubt 
this will be agreeable tidings to you all. 

And now I wish to make an explanation, 
which may simplify matters somewhat. In 
some of your solutions a good many dif- 
ferent words were understood, which were not 
represented. The only words in the rebus 
not represented, and which must be supplied, 
are Berry, Nut, and Fruit. It was, in a man- 
ner, legitimate that these should be under- 
stood; and, as it might have been necessa- 
ry to repeat them several times, they were 
omitted altogether. 

You had proved yourselves such ingenious 
guessers that it was not deemed advisable to 
give you even the small advantage of this fact 
in the outset. ‘ 

In this last trial such solutions only will re- 
ceive attention as have, in addition to the list 
of fruits and vegetables, an analysis of each 
name, showing its represented parts; for ex- 
ample, Car-R-O-T, Carrot. Bearing these 
two facts in mind, I hope you will be encour- 
aged again to don your thinking-caps; and 
this time may better success crown your ef- 
forts. L. B. HUMPHREY. 
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ANSWERS. 


71. 1. Salam. 2. Othello. 3. Crabs. 4. 
Ross. 5. Amoor. 6. Taro. 7. Editions. 8. 
Stage. —SocraTes, Moss Rose. 72. 1. Oma- 
di. 2. Hatboro. 3. Italy Hallow. 4. Omega. 
— Onto, Iowa. 73. Nine, One, Six, Eighty, 
—Nose. 74. Delaware. 75. (EV) (rim) 
(annis) (T he) (ark) (eye) (TecT) (office) 
(zone) (IV) (tune) — Every man is the archi- 
tect of his own fortune. 76. S-he, S-harp, 
M-old, S-ill. 77. Parsonage. 78. (Woof o’er 
2 pipes = 1 tun) (E) (withe) (A) (GAL) (ant) 
(AIR) (F Ain T) (heart) (N ear) (W on A) 
(lad) (CY) (F AT R) — 

Woo fortune with a gallant air; 

Faint heart ne’er won a lady fair. 
79. Bangor, Eastport, Andover, Salem, York, 
Dover, Albany, Saco, Troy, Bath, Lynn, Port- 
land. 80. (Column by A) (arrow pointing 
South) (carol in A) — Columbia, South Car- 
olina. 81. Xeriff. 82. 1. Wrong. 2. Ratio. 
3. Other. 4. Niece. 5. Gored. 83. (CA B- 
BAGE) (IN sharp) (Vinegar) — Cabbage 
in sharp vinegar. 84. 1. Edge. 2. Dead. 3. 
Gang. 4. Edge. 85. Kain. 86. 1. (Man is 
T) (MICH) — Manistee, Mich. 2. (Ink) 
(R) (man) (U rope) — Inkerman, Europe. 
87. Cleveland. 88. 1. Lash. 2. Axle. 3. 
Slam. 4. Hems. 


Worp Square. 


89. My first is used in schools; my second 
refers to the past; my third is a perfume; my 
fourth is to annoy; my fifth expresses wrong- 
doing. 


ANNIE. 


DovuBLeE ACROsTIC. 


go. 1. Indian idols or coins. 
process. 3. To bear; to endure. 
elder. 5. Increased; lengthened. 
COLLEGE. 


2. Judicial 
4. Greater; 





SQuaRE Worp. 


gi. 1. Centre; middle. 2. Oblong. 3. House- 
hold pests. 4. Other. 7 
S. T. RANGER. 


PuZzZLe. 


92. Two A’s, three S's, four I's, three T’s, oneV, 
An H, one M, three N’s, three E’s, one C. 
My whole a proverb you will see, 
By placing these as they should be. 

Cap. I. TAt. 




















Square Worp. 


94. 1. To boast. 
gentleman. 


2. Fury. 3. Again. 4.A 


BROWNIE. 


Sans TETEs. 


95- I. From a mechanic, and leave wood. 
2. From a rent, and leave part of the face. 
3. From bright, and leave to sneer. 4. From 
absent, and leave road passage. 

S. T. RANGER. 





Square Worn. 


96. 1. To suggest. 2. An opinion. 3. Prox- 
imate. 4. Sour. . 
@ BROWNIE. 


. 
DIAMOND PuZZLE. 


g7- 1. Aconsonant. 2. A bolt. 3. To pro- 
duce. 4. Consisting of pages. 5. To make 
new. 6. To dress white leather. 7. A con- 
sonant. 
COLLEGE. 


098. 


ENIGMA. 


99- Iam composed of nine letters: — 

My 4, 2, 6, 7, 8 is a salamander. 

My 6, 5, 1, 2, 3 is the name of a nation noted 
for the stability of its laws. 

My 4, 2, 9, 1 is the past participle of the sad- 
dest verb in our language. 

My 8, 7 is a word which suitors do not like 
for an answer. 

My whole is the name of one of Shake- 
speare’s most amiable heroines. 

EpitH WATSON. 





4gt 
DIAMOND PuUZZLE. 
Our Puzzlers. 

too. 1. Aluminary. 2. Almost Ireland. 3. 
Spots. 4. A fast horse. 5. A friend of Ham- 
let. 6. A sweet flower. 7. Write more. 8. An 
Ohio lad. 9. The chief. 10. The hero of a 
great fall. 11. Points a season. 12. A river. 
13. Military Academy. 14. A philosopher. 15. 
‘Stop, chap.” 16. Horse dealer. 17. Sweet. 

18. Zke one. 1g. A metal. 

RusTicus. 


REBus. 


Cross-worRD ENIGMA. 


102. My first is in tape, but not in string; 
My second is in emperor, but not in king; 
My third is in harp, but not in lyre; 
My fourth is in child, but not in sire; 
My fifth is in help, and also in hire; 
My whole two northern fruits present to 
view, 
And I know well you like them too. 
Miss CHIEF. 


INVERTED PYRAMIDS. 


103. 1. Take the initial and final letters from 
sullen, and leave an animal; from this, and 
leave a vowel. 2. Take from loud speaking, 
and leave uncooked; from this, and leave a 
vowel. 3. Take from frighten, and leave a 
vehicle; from this, and leave a vowel. 4. Take 
from two floating vessels, and leave one; from 
this, and leave a consonant. 5. Take froma 
flat piece of wood, and leave a rowing instru- 
ment; from this, and leave a vowel. 

INVENTOR. 


BLANKS. 


104. Fill the blanks with words hidden in 
the sentence. 

1. The beggar denied having entered the 
2. The boys had caught some fine ——. 
3. She told —— to eat a bit of ham and 
bread. 


CHEVALIER. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Eptror 
OF OLIVER OPTIC’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


Fizz— crack — bang! and this a hundred times 
over; what is it? Fourth of July, of course, 
for on what other day do our boys burn so 
much powder and so many fingers, scare so 
many horses and timid people, and make such 
a noise generally? Well, we do not dislike it. 
We have done so ourselves in the merry days 
when we were young, — we are too fast; we 
are young now, young as ever, but have not 
quite as much time for powder and pop beer 
as we once had, — and we always feel like say- 
ing to the youthful enthusiasts, ‘‘Go ahead, 


have a good time, follow the music, fire your | 


crackers, eat your gingerbread, get tired, do 
anything that is proper, only don’t be Zoo noisy, 
and ‘don’t trouble other people needlessly. 
Such is our Fourth of July oration, with the 
sober addition to understand what the day is 
celebrated for. 

Now for our big stock of letters, which must 
be attended to, although green fields, moun- 
tains, sea-side, are just a trifle more attractive 
to us than an office desk, with a window look- 
ing out upon a brick wall! But, then, the pic- 
ture has its bright lights; and when we think 
of the thousands of boys and girls who are 
waiting for the Magazine, to see whether their 
questions have been answered, and their ‘‘ wish 
correspondents” inserted, we grow jolly, and 
bend to our work cheerfully; and so we begin 
to-day. 

The rebus on yellow paper, with no 


name, 
is a little too strong. — ‘‘ Do not put it with 
‘rejected,’” says W. W. W. But we must; 


it is not quite up to our standard. The fact 
is, a ‘‘ fitst effort” is seldom good enough to 
use; practice must be had in order to acquire 








facility and ability in head work. — We mildly 
suggest to one or two of our correspondents 
that, no matter how intimate or free an ac- 
quaintance may be, the proper courtesies of 
intercourse, either by word of mouth or by 
letter, should never be forgotten. Always be 
courteous, never write or speak that of which 
you would be ashamed if made public. Those 
to whom these remarks apply will take our 
hint, while all others will take the advice on 
general principles of good behavior. 

The account of how little Johnnie tumbled 
into the well, and in a marvellous manner 
climbed out, has been received. He will prob- 
ably, after this, have faith in the old motto, 
‘“*Let well enough alone”!— We shall use 
some of the head work sent by College. — Dex- 


| ter’s long rebus is all right. — One of our young 


correspondents in this city says he is about 
starting an eight-page amateur paper. Now, 
in view of the scores of these papers that have 
started and failed, we counsel our friend to 
‘* count the cost ” before he begins, or he will 
only add one more to the long list of suspen- 
sions. It is comparatively easy to get two or 
three numbers out, but soon it becomes an old 
story, the work becomes tedious, money is not 
forthcoming, and the paper joins the long pro- 
cession of dead amateurs that are passing into 
the realms of oblivion. Young friend, count 
the cost. 

‘¢ Permanant¢” will not do for ‘‘ permanez?.” 
Kin will see the force of this. — Some of Brown- 
ie’s head work will be done brown in its prop- 
er place.— Yes, Rusticus. — Tempest’s re- 
buses are usually so good that we should be 
almost safe to accept them without examina- 
tion; but this we never do; we never trust 
anything for our pages that we do not. per- 
sonally and carefully examine. But Tempest’s 
last rebus passes examination well, and is ad- 
mitted into good and regular standing. — 
Head work based upon our own name is not 
desired: head workers please take notice. — 
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F. M. & A. B. can send their ‘‘ Play,” but we 
cannot answer their questions. Merit of an 
article and our amount of space are our rules 
for judgment. — We have not the facilities nor 
the time to attend to the request of friend 
Lowell, of St. Mark’s School. We will en- 
deavor to answer all questions in our power; 
but the days are only twenty-four hours long 
in this section of the country, and, with our 
somewhat arduous duties, time is apt to slip 
away. 

Puzzalona’s puzzle is good} excellent, but a 
little too personal and complimentary; we are 
so modest! — One of our boys hopes we will 
not be ‘‘disapoynted” if his letter does not 
appear here; we can only give space for one 
word of it!—It would take altogether too 
much space to comply with Falstaff’s request; 
besides ‘ he can find all that he wants in vari- 
ous books that are published — ‘* Handbook of 
the Steam-Engine,” &c., &c. — Pluto & Faust, 
dear friends, the first rebus is old; the second 
not quite good enough. — The ‘ Leisure Mo- 
ment,” issued by friend Waldron, in New Bed- 
ford, is a very creditable sheet, but it strikes 
us that the advertisements rather overshadow 
the reading-matter. —W., Hopper’s tobacco 
puzzle will be printed, but we almost suspect 
that it has seen daylight before; still, it is so 
good we will run a little risk about it. — Here 
is something that we like —a long, pleasant 
letter from J. T. Needham, in Marietta, Ohio, 
full of good things, and he encloses a school 
certificate which is highly honorable; a por- 
tion of it reads thus: ‘‘ Be it known, that dur- 
ing the past term, Joseph T. Needham has been 
punctual in attendance every session, perfect 
in deportment, and recited all his lessons sat- 
isfactorily ; in testimony whereof he is ranked 
among the most distinguished scholars of the 
term, and receives this certificate of fidelity.” 
There, boys, is not that a good record? one to 
imitate? Joseph will excuse us for publishing 
it; but it is too good to lose sight of. 

The French geographical by Moss Rose is 
accepted. — Arthur’s suggestion as to ‘‘ pets” 
is worthy of a few minutes under our think- 
ing-cap; we will meditate, and see what comes 
of it. — Vulcan’s head work is hardly up to our 
present high standard. — We are favorably 
inclined towards Willie’s musical rebus. — We 
must tell our friend, John A. Oakes, that ‘‘ there 
is no royal road to learning; ” that there is 
no system of ‘‘short rules” by which he can 
learn to compose and punctuate rapidly and 
correctly." Hard study and practice are indis- 
pensable; grammar must be studied diligent- 
ly, and there must be long-continued practice. 
It is well, also, to read standard authors care- 
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fully. ‘‘ Wilson on Punctuation” is a valua- 
ble aid in composition, to be had of almost 
any good bookseller. 

Here is something new: some of the boys have 
formed ‘‘ The Pacific Bird-Egg Co.,” at Santa 
Cruz, Cal., and all interested will govern them- 
selves accordingly. —S. A. R. Dean’s geo- 
graphical rebus has been good a long time. — 
Dexter’s double acrostic is A. — The rebus by 
Falstaff is accepted. We hope to publish 
something on the subject he mentions. Our 
desk is full of good things in waiting, and 
we make the best selections we can. — Tommy 
Toppleton writes a long letter from the Wash- 
ington & Lee University, detailing his expe- 
rience. His victory with the Magazine made 
us smile. — jessie Willard is correct in her 
solution, and has our thanks for her pleasant 
note. — Wilbur C. Brown has been at great 
labor and care to prepare a description of a 
system of cryptography, that, to our view, de- 
fies detection. We thank him for his kindness, 
and have been much interested in his expla- 
nations. The ‘‘copyright” he refers to pre- 
vents the indiscriminate use of the system, and 
is a very proper protection for the inventor. — 
The rebus by College is under examination. 
It is good, but whether it would ever be 
guessed is a tough question. — Will o’ the 
Wisp, Lock Box 39, Lebanon, Lebanon Co., 
Pa., has received Theo’s letter, and would like 
to hear again. 

WIsH CORRESPONDENTS. — W. W. T. Nut- 
all, 2048 Carnac Street, Philadelphia, Pa. —- 
J. H. Darrow, Care of Fuller, Warren, & Co., 
Troy, N. Y. (advertising cards and stamps). — 
G. A. H. & T. H. C. Wilkins, Post-Office, Al- 
leghany County, Pa. — M. D. Johnston, Lock 
Box 106, Savannah, Ga. (advertising cards). 
—G. Edward Havens, Lock Box 214, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. (stamp-dealers’ price lists). — 
Wooley, 17 Porter Street, Boston, Mass. — J. 
Jencks, 37 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. — H. 
C. H., 7 Liberty Street, Salem, Mass. (birds’ 
eggs andchemistry). — Byron R. Somes, Lock 
Box 70, Washington, D. C. — Aaron S. Cur- 
rier, Box 999, Concord, N. H.—J. L. George, 
care of Wm. H. Norris, 8 Congress Square, 
Boston, Mass. — Alfred S. Payton, No. 193 
Longworth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. — Dick 
Richmond, Box 438, Brookline, Mass. — H. P. 
Smith, Box 1, Marengo, Ill. (amateur papers). 
J. W. Gaston, Box 168 Lansingburg, N. Y. 
(stamps). — E. B. McClelland, 9 Greenwood 
Terrace, Syracuse, N. Y.— William E. Helme, 
1719 Vine Street, Philadelphia. — H..Green- 
hood, 1900 Stockton Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. (coins, &c.) — Theo. A. Roland, Box 143 
Belfast, Maine (stamps). 
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*T°O talk well is an accomplishment well 

worth striving for; but, because it is con- 
sidered so natural, or so easily acquired, few 
make it an object of careful study and practice. 
Talking is common enough; all can talk, can 
express their ideas after a fashion, and go 
through the world without suspecting how 
great has been their loss, how limited their 
means for conferring pleasure or information, 
just through ignorance of knowing how to 
talk. 

Many are mere gaddlers, keeping up a run- 
ning fire of words without sense, or words on 
topics that have no real interest or value, and 
belonging to that large class said to ‘“‘ go in 
at one ear and out at the other.” Many are 
gossipfs, their minds full of nothing but bits 
of news or scandal, which they retail to oth- 
ers as empty-headed and tale-bearing as them- 
selves. Many talk sense, but in so heavy, 
dreary, monotonous, lifeless a manner that it 
is tedious work to listen to them, and the in- 
formation gained is at a large expense of pa- 
tient endurance. Many are slow talkers; their 
ideas seem to travel in the ‘‘ slow-coach ” style, 
and they take a great deal of time to say very 
little. Many are mere rattlers of words, hur- 
rying along with their ideas so rapidly and 
incoherently that there is little pleasure or 
profit in listening. 

We mention these as sample talkers whose 
methods are to be shunned. But how about 
good talkers? Here is opportunity for study. 
In associating with people, have you never 
noticed the different degrees of pleasure you 
experience? Of course; and this is largely. 
owing to their varied gifts or acquirements in 
talking. There are no set rules, but we can 
give some hints that may be useful. 

Choose subjects for conversation, when the 
choice is yours, that will interest those with 
whom you are conversing — topics which are 
instructive and entertaining, and which will 
be continually suggestive of new and bright 
ideas. Be careful in your use of words, choos- 
ing such only as are in good usage, and which 
will exactly express the ideas you wish to con- 
vey. Cultivate a sprightly, and yet not flip- 





pant, style of speaking, throwing animation 
into your sentences, with such natural empha- 
sis and intonations as shall add to the force 
of every sentence. Avoid all slang and low 
expressions, always remembering that they 
are degrading to the speaker, that they mar 
the beauty of your conversation, are always in 
bad taste, and generally displeasing to your 
listener. Avoid long sentences, and the use 
of needless words, and seek to say what you 
desiré in bright, short sentences, free from 
high-sounding phrases and redundancies of 
expression. Use the pronoun “I” as little as 
possible, sinking self in the subject in hand. 
Allow your face to aid you with its various 
muscles, thus giving life and heart to what you 
say. When possible, and when it can be done 
without apparent effort or design, illustrate 
your ideas by anecdote and incident, always 
being careful to make thein subordinate to the 
topic upon which you are conversing. 

We might multiply these hints almost with- 
out limit; but our readers will see from these 
that in order to talk well there are many things 
to be learned; but it certainly is well to learn 
them. Good talkers are few, and they are the 
charm of every circle in which they move; 
their company is always sought; they are fa- 
vorites in social life; they give great pleasure 
to their friends, and never, by any mistake, 
get classed among the ‘‘ bores.” Come, then, 
boys and girls, practise that you may be good 
talkers, and may it be our pleasure and profit 
to be listeners. 


LISTENING. 


se eens to good talking is good listening, 
and, perhaps, more difficult of acquire- 
ment. It is a passive way of making one’s 
self thoroughly enjoyable, of conferring great 
pleasure on others; but it is, very often, one 
of the hardest disciplines of social intercourse, 
for good, interesting talkers are very rare, and 
it is no small feat to appear pleased with that 
which really confers no pleasure. But it isa 
great accomplishment to be able to listen well. 
It puts the talker at ease, it leads him to be- 
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lieve that he is imparting information or en- 
joyment, and therefore makes him happy for 
the time; and to make othérs happy, even in 
small things, is always worth striving for. 

We are s0 apt to want to do all the talking 
ourselves, to think that we can tell the story, 
or describe the scene, a little better than any 
one else, that we are impatient while others 
are speaking, are in danger of interrupting or 
correcting, or of showing by our manner, or 
by our countenances, that we are not interest- 
ed, and are simply enduring the words of the 
talker, without caring for what he says. In 
this way the charm of conversation is broken, 
the one who was talking becomes moody or 
unhappy, finding that he has utterly failed to 
interest those about him, and relapses into 
persistent silence, while the others feel com- 
pelled to ‘‘say something,” even if not so 
good, to keep up the appearance of a good 
time! Take avery common occurrence: some 
one begins to tell a story with which, perhaps, 
you are familiar; you interrupt him by say- 
ing that you have already heard it, or that it 
is ‘‘ old,” &c. Do you not see that you have 
thus rudely deprived him of conferring, as he 
hoped to do, a pleasure upon the listeners, of 
adding his share to the entertainment? And 
would it not have been better to have listened 
patiently, and with apparent gratification, to 
the story, and thus added to his happiness? 
It would require a little self-denial on your 
part; but all the pleasures of this life, all that 
contributes to make our lives enjoyable, must 
have, somewhere, the element of self-denial 
on the part of somebody. 

In conversing with others, appear interested 
in what they are saying, as if you really de- 
sired to hear, as if you felt that the talker was 
doing you a good service, that you were learn- 
ing from him. Give to him both your eyes 
and your ears, and make brief remarks, either 
interrogatory or complimentary, just sufficient 
to show that you are carefully following the 
train of thought, and are expecting to be en- 
tertained or instructed, as the case may be. 
This is not always easy; but it is the part of 
good manners, and always confers pleasure. 
It is a cheap way of making others happy and 
ourselves popular, for a genuine good listener 
is always a favorite. We all know that when 
we talk we want others to listen; and few 
things in social intercourse are more awkward 
than to find those who should be listening 
thinking about something else, and our words 
passing into dull ears, and we at the same time 
feeling uncomfortably certain that we are stu- 
pid, and have made a dismal conversational 
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failure. And we must bear in mind that, in 
similar circumstances, other people feel just 
as we do! ‘Therefore we know how to appre- 
ciate their position, and should do all in our 
power to put them at ease. Other people iike 
to talk as well as we, and should have their 
full opportunity. One who monopolizes con- 
versation, always talking and never ready to 
listen, is a social nuisance. Take our hints 
kindly, boys and girls, and be good listeners 
as well as good talkers. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL REGIMENT. 


URING the month of May the three battal- 
ions forming the Boston High School Re- 
giment gave exhibitions of their proficiency in 
the military art at the Boston Theatre. Be- 
fore the rebellion they would have been re- 
garded as extraordinary exhibitions, for then 
soldiers and soldiering were at a discount, and 
it would have been deemed not only a waste 
of time, but a perversion of youthful ambition, 
to teach boys the science of war. 

The first exhibition was that of the Public 
Latin School, which has five companies; the 
second, of the English High School, nine com- 
panies; and the third, of the Highland Bat- 
talion, including the Roxbury High School, 
the Dorchester High School, and the Roxbury 
Latin School. At each exhibition, the large 
stage of the theatre — one of the largest in the 
country — was used as the parade-ground, and 
the wings were set back so as to give all the 
space possible. 

Each company drilled separately, the cap- 
tain giving the orders, without any assistance 
from Colonel Moore, the efficient superintend- 
ent of this department of instruction. Vari- 
ous evolutious were performed while the com- 
pany was on the march. The “wheel to the 
right by company” was admirably done, and 
called forth the hearty applause of two thou- 
sand persons, present on each occasion. The 
‘manual, without command,” and without 
drum-tap, or any other guide, was perfect. 
Prizes were awarded to two companies in each 
battalion for excellence. In addition to these, 
a medal was given to the best-drilled soldier. 
The judges were eminent soldiers, who had 
distinguished themselves in the war. <A bay- 
onet exercise was given, and then each battal- 
ion formed in line of battle, and gave a bat- 
talion drill, closing with a dress-parade. 
Showers of bouquets were thrown upon the 
stage; and the citizens were proud of their 
young soldiers. 





















OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


WORK, THE JOY OF LIFE* 





Words by Frances Oscoop. Music by NATHAN BARKER. 
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1. “La-bor is wor-ship,” the rob-in is 


ringing, Listen! thatel - o-quent whisper, upspringing, Speaks to thy 
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nature’s great heart. From the dark cloud flows the life-giv -ing show-er: From the rough 
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2 Labor is life, ‘tis the still water faileth; Work, and pure slumber shall wait on thy pillow, 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth, Work, thou shalt ride over Care’s coming billow; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth, Lie not down weary ‘neath woe’s weeping willow, 
Herder — gad ee in be? een of noon. Work with a stout heart, and resolute wil 1. [thee! 
r is glory! the flying cloud lightens; 4 ; : _ 
A A * “ Droop not, tho’ shame, sin and anguish are round 
1 hei pg wing cnnan and brighton; Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee! 


: Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee: 
Play the sweet keys, wouldsttbou keep them in tune. Rest not content in thy darkness » clod. 
3 Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us; Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; 


Rest from all petty vexations that meet us; Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Rest from sin-promptings, that ever entreat us, Labor, all labor is noble and holy; 
Rest from world-Syrens that lure us to ill. Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 





* From “Sabbath Songs for Children’s Worship.” Published by LEE & SHEPARD, Boston & New York. 
Specimen Copies sent by mail on ipt of 30 cts. 
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